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SOUTH-EASTERN AND CHATHAM 
RAILWAY. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 








between LONDON and 
SANDLING JUNCTION, HYTHE, SANDGATE, SHORN- 
CLIFFE, FOLKESTONE, DOV ER, NEW ROMNEY (LITTLE- 
STONE-ON-SE A), LYDD, "RYE, QUEENBORO’ and SHEERNESS, 
issued on December 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, will be available for the 
Return Journey up to and including Wednesday, December 27th. 
HEAP TICKETS to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ST. LEONARDS, 
HASTINGS, CANTERBURY, SANDWICH, DEAL, WALMER, 


HE CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 


RAMSGATE, MARGATE, HYTHE, SANDGATE, SHORN- 
CLIFFE, FOLKESTONE, DOVER, WHITSTABLE, NEW 
ROMNEY, MAIDSTONE, STROOD, CHATHAM, NEW 
BROMPTON, SITTINGBOURNE, SHEERNESS, FAVERSHAM, 


HWERNE BAY, WESTGATE, and BIRCHINGTON will be issued 
from LONDON on December 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, available for the 
Return Journey up to and including Wednesday, December 27th. 

HRISTMAS AT PARIS, BRUSSELS, or the RIVIERA. Special 

Cheap Tickets will be issued from certain London Stations to the 
above places. For fares and particulars see Bills. 

ATURDAY, DECEMBER 23rd.—A FAST LATE TRAIN to 
~) CHISLEHURST, SEVENOAKS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ST. 
LEONARDS, HASTINGS, ASHFORD, CANTERBURY, RAMS. 
GATE, MARGATE, FOLKESTONE and DOVER, leaving CHAR- 
ING CROSS at 12.0 midnight, WATERLOO, 12.2 a.m., CANNON 
STREET 12.5. a.m., LONDON BRIDGE 12.12 a.m., and NEW 
CROSS at 12.20. am. A FAST LATE TRAIN to CHATHAM, 
SITTINGBOURNE, FAVERSHAM, WHITSTABLE, HERNE 
BAY, BIRCHINGTON, WESTGATE, MARGATE, BROAD- 
STAIRS, RAMSGATE, CANTERBURY, WALMER, DEAL and 
DOVER, leaving VICTORIA 12.0 Midnight and HOLBORN 11.55 
p-m. 

HRISTMAS DAY.—Several Extra Trains will run, but the Ordinary 

Services will be as on Sundays. 
OXING DAY. —CRYSTAL PALACE 
STATION). Frequent Special and Ordinary 
TORIA, HOLBORN, LUDGATE HILL and ST. 
CRYSTAL PALACE and vice versé. 

In the Ordinary Services certain Trains will be withdrawn or altered. 
Excursions from all principal Country Stations to London. Late Trains 
will run from London. 

For further particulars as to Times of Trains, Alterations in Train 
Services, &c., see Bills and Holiday Programme. 

ALFRED WILLIS, 


(HIGH LEVEL 
Trains from VIC- 
PAUL’S to the 


General Manager. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY, 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR EXCURSIONS, 


FROM ST. 





PANCRAS, CITY STATIONS, 


GREENWICH. 
(1) TO SCOTLAND. 


FRIDAYS, DECEMBER 22 and 29, to EDINBURGH, G LASGOW, 
and "AL L PARTS OF SCOTLAND, available for return up - 


16 days. 
(2) TO THE PROVINCES. 
SATURDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER 23, to 
BIRMINGHAM, and principal towns in the MIDLAND 
COUNTIES ; MATLOCK, BUXTON, SOUTHPORT, 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHE STE R, Blackburn, and other Lanea. 
shire towns; LEEDS, BRADFORD, Windermere, Barrow.in 
Furness, and the Lake District, for 4 or 6 days. 


SATURDAY, 


WOOLWICH AND 


NOTTINGHAM, 


DECEMBER 30, to same places for 4 or 5 days. 

SATURDAY (Midnight), DECEMBER 30, to LEICESTER, Lough. 
boro’>, NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
Sheffield, &c., returning on January 1, 2, or 3, 1900. 


FROM ST. PANCRAS AND CITY STATIONS, 


(3) TO IRELAND. 
Cheap excursion tickets will be issued to DUBLIN, BELFAST, 
Londonderry, Portrush, &c. (For dates, fares, &c., see Bills.) 
(4) TO SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
Cheap Day. and Week-end Excursion Tickets will be issued to Southend. 
on-Sea as announced in Special Bills. 
WEEK-END TICKETS. 
Cheap Week-end Tickets will be issued on Fridays, December 22 
and 29, and Saturdays, December 23 and 30, from LONDON 
(ST. PANCRAS) and other MIDLAND STATIONS to the 
PRINCIPAL HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORTS. Tickets 


issued on December 22 and 23 will be available for returning 
(after Saturday) up to and including Wednesday, December 27. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS 


are also issued to numerous tourist resorts. 


APPLY FOR TICKETS AND BILLS 
at the MIDLAND STATIONS and City Booking Offices, or at the Offices 
of Messrs. T. Cook & Son. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 





THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the Company, so far 


as regards the Perpetual Five per Cent. Debenture Stock (Grand ‘Trunk Borrowed 


Capital) and Perpetual Four per Cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock, will be Closed | 


from Wednesday, 20th December, 1899, to Saturday, 13th January, 1990, both days 
inclusive. 

Warrants for the interest accrued to the 31st December. 1899, will be forwarded on 
the 13th January, 1990, to all proprietors of those Stocks registered in the Books of the 
Company on the 20th Decem| er, 180° 

And notice is also given that the Transf er Books of the Company, so far as regards 
the Five per Cent. Perpe tual Debenture Stock (Great Western Borrov wad Capital) and 
the Four per Cent. Perpetuz al Debenture Stock (Northern Borrowed Capital), will be 
Closed from Wednesday the 17:h to Wednesday the 31st January, 1902, both days 
inclusive. 

Warrants for the Ha oven’ s interest to 31st January, 1900, will be forwarded on that 
date to all proprietors of th tocks registered in the Books of the Company on the 
a7th January, 1900. 

By order, 
WALTER LINDLEY, Secretary. 

Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C. : 

8th December, 1899. 





BANK OF or 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465.753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. 
Profits, £226,601. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :—MONTREAL. 
General Manager—E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


Undivided 





London Office—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 


LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Rig Hon. ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 


United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG," A]anager. 








NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER TWENTY 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 

New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
HEAD OFFICE - ~ 


LONDON OFFICES--50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.5 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


MILLIONS STERLING. 
Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


NORWICH. 
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FOREIGN SQUINTS AT JOHN BULL 
At Home: Plutocratic Poverty Abroad: Splendid Isolation 
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[Yugend (Munich). 


HANS BODENSTEIM, killed at Elandslaagte, was one of the most 
remarkable of the men who have helped to make history in the 
Transvaal. He was the friend and colleague of the notorious 
“Groot” Adrian de la Rey, the Transvaal Rob Roy, and was one 
of those present at the murder of Honey—though he repudiated 
complicity. In a very short time he succeeded in amassing an i 
~.. immense fortune, and also a great many enemies amongst the i | 
: eS  Outlanders. He it was who carried the first news of the Jameson 
= J Se Ce raid to Pretoria, news he obtained through an intercepted letter 
j : : area the written by a trooper to his sweetheart, a governess at Krugersdorp. 


















- Another Boer hero, Ben Viljoen, now a prisoner at Ladysmith, 
J. B.: I've India, Canada, Egypt, and half of Africa, and...+ wasa strong favourite for the Commandant-Generalship. After 


T die of hunger ! (Le Rire (Paris). seeing a British soldier for the first time, some three months back, 
he said he would take on twenty of them single-handed. He is 
wiser now. 








HOTELS DE LUXE. 


('GHEZIREH PALACE ana 
CAIRO SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL. 
MONTE CARLO eeviera PALACE. 


NICE REVIERA PALACE. 


ABBAZIA 388%" HOTEL STEPHANIE “‘22s:22" 


For Tariffs, full particulars, and to reserve accommodation, apply to the 
INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO., 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. | 


MAPLE & CO, 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
Th» Best Goods at Popular Prices, The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS. walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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AFRICAN BANKING | 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STRERT, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esg. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir } 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the | 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman | 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. | 


BaNnKERS.—The London joim stock Bank, Limited > 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr'’s Banking | 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


| 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, | 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, | 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, burg, Kimberley, 
| 

| 

| 

| 








King William's ‘Jown, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (NEw York). 

CurrENT ACCOUNTS are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at raites which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


| 


C.P.R. SERVICES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and_ 
HAWAII. 


MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


TICKETS (15 routes), 








For through fares and free pamphlets apply | 
Sanadian Pacifie Railway Offices, 67 & 68 | 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur | 
Street, London, S.W. | 


HOULDER BROTHERS & (CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
Tons. Tons. 
Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvinGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 | 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 | 
LancTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All thelatest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- | 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. | 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.c,_ | 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. | 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. | 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. | 





Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


! 


UCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





Is colbuelume OF 






JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. te QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 





CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY. 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampt 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .... 
BRAEMAR CASTLE 
(via Lisbon and Canaries) 
CARISBROOK CASTLE 
(via Madeira) 
GARTH CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ......00.. 
*RAGLAN CASTLE 
(via Lisbon, Madeira, & Canaries) Jan. 17 
+ Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E. 


West End Agency, THos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


Dec. 


Dec. : 


ceee c. 22 


pose C. 29 
Jan. 


Jan. 


sete nett ee ee eee 5 
nh. 12 


Jan. 








TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or fron PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, London S 


—_— 
et 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited, 


Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscribed Capital £2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 44 
tss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve F 
£453,0c0. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca; Lown, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton 
ee gg Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 


. 
, 


fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand. Winburg Yast Age. 
Beira, wena Marques 4 
Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, 


. "> 
’ 


Chairman; A. Barsdort, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq.. 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, -; A. A. Fraser, Esq, ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. : 

Genera! Manager “(Resident at Tse Gene, James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one vear to five vears at terms 
ascertainable on application 








THE 
(LIMITED). 

ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 
Pakdaw Copied oc cosssccscess +» $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .........+seeseees 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Banks Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 





GAIKA «. Via Teneriffe and 
St. Helena ee Dec, 23 
MOOR w + Via Madeira ee Dec, 30 
GALEKA ... ee via Teneriffe os 
BRITON ... «we Via Madeira oe «Jan, 13 
GOORKHA -. via Teneriffe and 
St. Helena +. Jan, 20 


Return Tickets issued to all ports 


| Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 


|E 





to Southampton 
Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 


Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS LTD. 


Extension of ape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily atg p.m for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; rd Class, £5 135: sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 

J, F. JONES, Secretary 





Cc. ° 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Yearly felt, — 
£24 Lad ££ d. 

Post free within United Kingdom... 015 9 0 7 6 O 3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 © © 9 © © 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£5; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 10s., 
Narrow Column, 75. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 

Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ** The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Lid.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed; ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 


Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





RE you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 

which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 

send the name and address of that friend, together with rss. (if the address be 

in the British Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and THE OurLook will be forwarded 
post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 


Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


Says the 7/MES.—‘‘ Tix OvTLoox is brightly written without being flippant; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its par Bam 5 on to 
current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 





THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


Owing to the Christmas Holidays, THE OUTLOOK 
will next week be on Sale on Friday morning, instead 
of Saturday morning as usual. 








NOTES 
BULLER 


Mrs. Krucer. ‘ He’s a long time striking, Paul !” 

Mr. Krucer. “I am afraid, my dear, that he is one 
of those men who do not strike until they have carefully 
doubled their fists !” 


Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform—such, as we see 
more clearly every day, is the policy of the French Govern- 
ment now in power. A very good policy, even an enviable 
one, we must admit, and may the Nationalists allow it to 
continue. Both M. Decrais, the Colonial Minister, and 
M. Lockroy, ex-Minister of Marine, have preached the 
old Liberal policy this past week. Said the former, follow- 
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ing close on a like statement from M. Delcassé, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs: ‘‘I think with him that we have 
reached a sort of turning-point. ... 1 think with him 
that to the period of conquest and Colonial expansion 
which has won for us brilliant feats of arms, and which so 
honour our soldiers and explorers, should succeed the 
period of pacification, organisation, opening up, and 
development.” These words were received with cheers. 
M. Lockroy’s reply to a representative of the Figaro is 
even more reassuring, and notably personal to ourselves. 
‘* The English,” said he, ‘‘ are more than twice as strong 
at sea as we are... . The English could alone face 
France and the Triple Alliance.” When French states- 
men have the courage to express such opinions; when the 
serious section of the French public calmly accepts these 
well-weighed statements without demur, we need feel 
little concern at the ebullitions of the irresponsible and 
‘*Nationalist”” minority. As for the French Press, it 
would really seem to have begun to estimate the initial 
phases of the war at their true value. 


AN iateresting contribution reaches our exchange-table 
this week in the shape of two copies of the Hindu Punch, 
printed in both English and Hindustani, and published in 
Bombay. Much of the humour is local and of a fearful 
and wonderful character, but upon one subject ‘‘ Mr. 
Punch” of Bombay feels strongly, and that is the plague 
situation—not the plague itself, in the least, that is a 
small matter, but the measures taken against it by the 
Government. On page after page he pours forth his 
ridicule and scorn with both p2n and pencil upon the 
wasteful and expensive sanitary procedures undertaken ; 
upon the submission of prominent natives to inoculation 
as a mere bid for a title; and upon alleged proposals to 
burn certain districts of the suburbs in order to stamp 
out the disease. One drawing, referring to the inoculation 
experiments being carried out at one of the city hospitals, 
represents an altar from which volumes of smoke are 
ascending, with the motto, ‘‘ Are we justified in sacri- 
ficing human lives upon the altar of medical science?” 
But not a word is said of the thousands of lives sacri- 
ficed without question upon the altar of ceremonial 
ignorance and dirt. Evidently the gentle Hindu, even of 
the educated classes, dreads far more keenly than the 
plague itself the interference with his privacy, with his 
rights of private filthiness, involved in sanitary reforms ; 
would rather die than have his taxes increased to pay 
for preventing it; and, above all, has a rooted horror 
of possible breaking of his caste by the injection into his 
pure and celestial veins of some unclean animal extract, 
in the form of a protective serum. 


In the present condition of the telegraphic communica- 
tion of the Empire we find more than justification for all 
we have said on the subject since the first number of this 
journal. Sir Edward Sassoon, as Chairman of the House 
of Commons Imperial Telegraph Committee, has, we 
rejoice to see, taken up the subject with vigour, and 
demands a Commission of Inquiry. Telegraph rates to 
foreign parts appear to be a welter of chaotic absurdity ; 
but they are in reality the outcome of an artful system. 
They are tantalisingly low to places where there is 
practically no business and oppressively high to important 
centres a few score miles further on, where the monopolists 
are entrenched. The agreements with foreign Govern- 
ments, and even with our Government, permitting these 
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exorbitant rates are shrouded, like the cables, in im- 
penetrable darkness ; and subsidies from the public purse 
are employed to buy off certain lines and render them 
inaccessible to the community. The claim made on 
behalf of the monopolists that their cables are ‘‘all- 
British” is absurd ; their shore ends are not even mainly 
landed on British soil. 


Tuis is a heavy indictment; but there is some consola- 
tion in the fact that it is brought, in the fulness of time, 
by a prominent man at a large and influential meeting, 
and we greatly mistake the temper of the country if it is 
content to rest satisfied with a merely platonic protest. 
The case for a Commission of Inquiry is all the more 
urgent in view of the volcanic condition of the Far East. 
The public has a right to know exactly how it comes to 
pass that our Government finds itself in the perilous 
position of being unable to wire to Hong Kong, our great 
naval base, without the despatch coming under the eye of 
foreign agents. Our possible allies, the Japanese, are at 
a similar disadvantage ; for their telegrams to the West, 
even if sent by way of Formosa and Hong Kong, are as 
much at the mercy of Japan’s mighty neighbour as if they 
went through Siberia. Light is imperatively demanded on 
such dangerous machinations of monopoly. 


Sir Epwarp Sassoon does not confine himself to 
criticism ; he outlines a programme worthy of cordial 
support. It proposes to connect Kouschk on the Afghan 
Frontier with Chaman, an [Indian Government Telegraph 
station ; this can be done at an outlay of about £30,000, 
and will open a new route to India by which the rate 
would be 1s. per word from London. By connecting 
Shiraz with Task an alternative route would be opened to 
India at a cost of about £35,000. By bridging three 
gaps, of 450 miles in all, on the route from Burma, 
Singapore might be reached for a rate of about 15. 6d. a 
word. Starting again from Burma—we make this sug- 
gestion to the Imperial Telegraph Committee—Hong Kong 
may be reached by way of the Chinese Telegraph Ad- 
ministration at about the same rate as that to Singapore. 
This project has enormous possibilities, and is to be 
achieved at a comparatively small expenditure. It is in 
no sense a substitute for the projected cables of the ‘‘ all- 
British” system. It offers no single guarantee such as 
the public will require from that service. It does not 
profess to be of strategic value and independent of foreign 
control; but it has strong points which we hope to see 
utilised to the utmost. The Pacific Cable scheme will 
still be vital ; why do those in authority permit the Per- 
manent Official to dog its fulfilment as he is now doing 
at every turn ? 


GERMAN diplomatists and officers are masters in the 
game of chess, and Prince Hohenlohe and Count von 
Biilow have displayed their skill in a game of bluff in 
introducing the Navy Bill in the Reichstag. The Prince 
was cautious. The events of the past two years had 
shown the necessity of doubling the strength of the fleet. 
Count von Biilow was more daring. He laboured with 
more skill the importance of German over-sea trade, but 
insisted on the principle that ‘in all our zeal for the 
development of our trans-oceanic interests our centre is in 
Europe.” In this masterful sentence he masks the exact 
position with admirable adroitness, As a matter of fact 


the naval expenditure per ton of merchant shipping in 
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Germany far exceeds that of any other country, with the 
exception of Japan. But it is surpassingly interesting to 
observe the value that the German chess player places 
upon his pawns. The murder of two missionaries gave 
him a coaling station in China. Venezuela is an argu- 
ment in favour of doubling the strength of the fleet, 
Possible moves on the other side render it necessary that 
there shall be no time limit to the development of the 
new programme. To us the arguments appear too thin, 
but German patriotism is a prime factor in the game. It 
is, however, obvious, seeing that the Germans have an 
overwhelming naval strength in proportion to their over- 
sea trade, that their determination to double the navy to 
protect this trade is but another measure taken in antici- 
pation of pending opportunities. For Germany is not 
going to double her fleet only in this coming century. 


A sorry and disgusting sight to the eye of both the 
bird-lover and the true sportsman is the mournful festoon- 
ing of our poulterers’ shops with strings of tiny larks, 
What manner of men it is who want to eat these tiny 
songsters we find it hard to imagine ; most of us would 
as soon think of devouring babies. There has always 
hitherto been a fine old crusted prejudice in the bosom of 
the true Briton against the eating of frogs and song-birds, 
and a mild Pharisaic tendency to thank God that he was 
not as other men who indulged in these unclean rites— 
just across the Channel ; and there was much to be com- 
mended in this half-surly old pride of race. That touch 
of our own spirit, a natural sanctity in the song-bird, rightly 
moves us instinctively to respect. 


Thou wert not born for death, immortal bird ; 
No hungry generations gulp thee down. 


It is all sentiment, of course, but so is the best half of life. 
Let us then by all means have a close season for larks, 
extending the whole year through. 


‘¢ THE law’s delay” is not a new expression ; nor is it 
meaningless even in these days of reform and adaptation. 
The natural anxiety of suitors to get their cases decided 
has recently been exemplified in an indirect but sig- 
nificant way. The Lord Chief Justice has found it 
necessary to complain that many cases are set down 
for decision under Order XIV.—a_ process which, 
in simple and specified cases, allows a summary judg- 
ment to be obtained—though such cases are not 
within the class for which the Order was intended. 
These cases would never have been so set down had the 
Queen’s Bench been anything like abreast of its work. 
On the Chancery side matters are rapidly mending in this 
respect, chiefly owing to the admirable work of the two 
latest judges, Mr. Justice Farwell and Mr. Justice Cozens- 
Hardy. The former is as rapid and accurate as any 
judge can be expected to be. The latter is more; he is a 
veritable phenomenon in the way of rapidity, exceeding 
even Mr. (now Lord) Justice Romer, to whom he is 
scarcely inferior in point of accuracy. Sic ztur ad astra. 


Lorp PENZANCE was a judge of ‘“‘the mere lawyer” 
type. That is to say, he never looked outside the limits 
of his case, or had regard for any but legal considera- 
tions. Hence his ritual judgments are perfect models of 
dryness; the thing is reduced to a fine art. On this 
account they lacked to a certain extent the note of con- 
viction. This was just the kind of judge Archbishop Tait 
wanted ; but such a choice was enough of itself to wreck 
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the Public Worship Act, under which he was appointed. 
It only needs to compare the temperament of Lord 
Penzance’s predecessor, Sir Robert Phillimore, or that of 
his successor, Sir Arthur Charles, with his own, to see 
what is meant. Liturgical and devotional formulas are 
too delicate in their associations, too subtle in their im- 
plications, to be legally dealt with merely by the hard legal 
methods of Lord Penzance. 


A LEGAL correspondent writes: ‘‘ Lord Penzance has 
been rather curtly dealt with in his obituary notices. He 
certainly had given hostages to critics by falling into the 
position of the guest who has outstayed his welcome. 
The objection that he should have resigned long before he 
did is just and well founded as a partial statement of Lord 
Penzance’s career. It has, however, been forgotten in 
some quarters that as Mr. Justice Wilde he did an immense 
deal of first-class work in the newly instituted Probate and 
Divorce Court from the year 1857 onwards, even before 
he had been a useful Judge in the Exchequer. The unfor- 
tunate part of his career is bound up with his judgments 
in Ecclesiastical Courts, though there it may be without 
error said that in many cases hostility to the law became 
converted to hostility to the judge. His conflict with Sir 
Alexander Cockburn added nothing to, and perhaps 
detracted somewhat from, the reputation of both. But to 
adhere to one’s judicial office to the extent of systematically 
hearing cases in one’s bedroom is a species of heroism 
that fails either to command admiration or to strengthen 
confidence.” 


IN THE DAY’S WORK 


It is long since the British nation has been called upon 
to make sacrifices. The younger generation indeed has 
no knowledge of national stress, and the easy victories of 
its experience have gratified the vanity of the non-com- 
batant, and led to an entirely false conception of the 
hazards and extent of civilised warfare. No wonder then 
that there are many amongst us whom this week’s news 
from the front has filled with something akin to consterna- 
tion. Our generals have failed to drive the foe from his 
last entrenchments before Kimberley ; another general has 
walked into an ambuscade and was driven back to his 
original position with two-thirds of a battalion of men miss- 
ing. No one would wish to minimise these reverses ; our 
regrets are as poignant as patriotism demands, and yet as is 
consistent with the knowledge of our strength. Weare but 
at the very outset of a difficult task, one that we have 
never ceased to recognise as such, one that we have 
neither looked forward to with levity, nor shall look 
back upon but with the respect due to the sterner crises 
of our history. But so far we are in no mood for despair. 
We have read Lord Methuen’s latest despatches, but have 
not forgotten the three successful engagements that pre- 
ceded them. Pretoria has hesitated thrice where London 
has hesitated once; such are the figures at their lowest 
estimate. But men do not reckon thus. Those who have 
carried out great enterprises know that obstacles exist to be 
Overcome ; yet they are obstacles, to be met, attacked, 
and, should they not yield, be re-attacked. We here, and 
others throughout our Empire, are following some such 
enterprise ; an obstacle has been encountered, our duty is 
to cheer our champions, to judge them as we ourselves 
would be judged in our more humble undertakings, to 
watch but never to forget. 
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Such is our duty to Lord Methuen and the brave men 
under him, such our duty to General Gatacre and his 
army. The impatient charges of a Lord Durham will not 
do; the very heat of the moment should have condemned 
them. And as for the faint-hearted doublings and alarm 
signals of the pseudo-democrats, the hysterical renuncia- 
tions of our publicists who have nothing to renunciate, 
these are the demonstrations of children and histrions, 
and must be understood as such. A truer democracy, and 
one more quiet—a democracy proven with blood and the 
silent acknowledgments of strong men—is that of the 
battlefield; and so long as the Army has faith in its 
leaders, not all the hysterical journalists in both political 
camps will evoke anything but contempt from the Army, 
which is the people ; from its leaders, who are again the 
people. 

Stormberg and Magersfontein were in the day’s work ; 
they are but two of many battlefields that will resound to 
the incidents of the task we have accepted and must carry 
through. There will be others, and no serious student of 
affairs is inclined to doubt their number and their stubborn- 
ness. General Joubert is said to have estimated our loss 
at 10,000 before we reach Pretoria; it may even be more. 
But whatever the sacrifice the country will face it, as 
again and again it has faced the difficult ways that lead 
to victory. ' 


ERRORS 


On, war’s a thing of beauty 
An’ most pleasant for to run: 
You take your sword an’ rifle 
An’ your pretty 7-pound gun ; 
You step aboard a transport, 
The wind blows sweet an’ fair, 
An’ the blawsted foe gets up to go, 
Before you’re half-way there. 
(With a Zozw-row-row /) 
Don’t believe it : 
I assure you 
It’s a error! 


Oh, a soldier he loves fightin’ 
Prefer-ably to beer ; 
To him, the day of battle 
Is the nicest in the year ; 
And when you’ve been an’ dumped him 
Into the jaws of ’ell, 
An’ he lies out o’ bed with a hole in his head, 
He thinks he’s doin’ well. 
(With a Zoz-row-rovw /) 
Don’t believe it : 
I assure you 
It’s aerror! 


We're the very finest people 
That breathe the breath of life, 
Our upper lip is always stiff, 
We're ’eroes in the strife, 
An’, of course (in a manner of speaking) 
It follows on its legs 
That when we’re makin’ omlicks 
We needn’t break no eggs. 
(With a Zow-row-row /) 
Don’t believe it : 
I assure you 


That's a error ! Tt. We H..G, 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE CAPE AND THE WAR OFFICE 
MR. SCHREINER AND SIR ALFRED MILNER 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town : December 12. 
Tue War Office is being severely criticised here, especially 
in connection with the deficiency in cavalry and obvious 
inefficiency of intelligence as to the power of the enemy 
and the character of the country. 

The reluctance to raise Colonial irregulars at the out- 
set is undoubtedly responsible for the sacrifice of Colonial 
territory now in the hands of the Boers, and has com- 
pelled our forces always to be attacking chosen Boer 


positions. The consequent loss of prestige cannot fail to 


detract from the efficiency of the settlement and delay the 
re-establishment of peace and good government among 
the Dutch after the war. 

Afrikander Bondsmen here are jubilant over the Storm- 
berg defeat; but Mr. Schreiner, the Premier, is working 
honestly with the Governor, Sir Alfred Milner. He has 
been irritated by certain features of the Boer occupation 
of Cape Colony. 


Mr. Molteno and ‘‘ The Outlook ”’ 


A letter appeared last week in the London journal 
South Africa, from which we learn for the first time that 
Mr. Molteno denies the accuracy of the following state- 
ment made in a cablegram from our Cape Town corre- 
spondent, and published in our columns on April 29 :— 

‘*In a speech this week Mr. Molteno, a leading Bond 
member of the Cape Legislature, prognosticated war with 
England, and pointed out how the present Ministry would 
contribute to a successful issue by hampering the opera- 
tions of the Imperial troops.” 

We gather that Mr. Molteno contradicted this state- 
ment in South Africa at the time, and declared it to be 
‘quite untrue.” We take the earliest opportunity of 
stating this fact, and have asked for an explanation from 
our correspondent at Cape Town. 


The Progress of the War 


The events of the week have severely tested our resolu- 
tion and made us display that ‘‘ stiff upper lip ” which it is 
our pride to show in critical moments. On Monday came 
news of General Gatacre’s unfortunate advance into the 
maw of a cunningly disposed Boer army. The General 
had planned a night-attack, miscalculated his distances, 
and daybreak found him marching directly into a strongly- 
held position at Stormberg. Our little force was withdrawn, 
thanks mainly to the support of our artillery, but not 
before several hundred men of the Northumberlands had 
been cut off. General Gatacre is now again preparing to 
advance. Further east General French and his cavalry 
are actively employed in harassing the enemy, who have 
already sustained one severe check. 

Lord Methuen has made an attack on the large Boer 
army at Magersfontein, but was driven off with consider- 
able loss by a force estimated at no less than 12,000 strong. 
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Our artillery, however, especially the heavier branches, 
was used with deadly effect, and we should not be sur. 
prised to learn that the Boer loss matched our own 
casualty list, that so far as is known amounts to over 830 
men killed, wounded, and missing. On the Natal side 
the news is more cheering. Sir Redvers Buller is pre- 
paring and practically ready for the advance in force to 
the relief of Ladysmith, and meanwhile General White 
has enlivened the monotony of the siege by sending out 
Sir Archibald Hunter and a party of Volunteers who sur- 
prised Lombard’s Kop and destroyed a 15 cm. gun, a 
12 cm. howitzer, and captured a Maxim with trifling loss, 
A similar enterprise ended in the destruction of another 
big Boer piece, but this time our losses were heavier. 
Mafeking and Kimberley are safe. The reverses suf- 
fered by Lord Methuen and General Gatacre have decided 
the authorities to send out further heavy reinforcements, 
and there is some probability that the offers of further 
contingents from Canada and Australia will be accepted, 
Mounted men who have learnt their duties in an open 
country are especially wanted for this class of fighting. 
Trinidad, too, has loyally offered a contingent. The 
Eastern Telegraph Company report the usual breakdown, 


SIR CHICHEN LO FENGLUH 


THE speech of the Chinese Ambassador to the Article Club, 
and the tour he is now making through our provincial centres to 
advocate an intelligent interest in the problems of the Celestial 
Empire, bring Englishmen in contact with a remarkable man. 
What must have been the feelings of Sir Chichen Lo Fengluh as 
he found himself presiding over a huge gathering of British peers 
and members of Parliament, headed by Lord Charles Beresford ; 
of foreign attachés gay with orders, and provincial Lord Mayors, 
and mayors and sheriffs weighed down in velvet and massive 
chains of office; of men of commerce from all parts of the 
country; of journalists and literary men—Mr. W. W. Jacobs, 
cheek by jowl with Mr. Fisher Unwin, Mr. Bunting, editor of the 
Contemporary, and Mr. Le Gallienne of the world at large, in 
contrast with Mr. Armstrong, editor of the G/ode, and Mr. Hugh 
Chisholm, the retiring editor of the S¢. James’s Gazette. It wasa 
motley and, in a sense, most representative crowd, and over it the 
Chinaman presided with a consummate tact and geniality which 
astounded an audience, to most of whom the Chinese are people 
fit only for the care of missionaries. 

Sir Chichen Lo Fengluh speaks English with precision and 
facility, always getting the right word in the right place. His 
remarks in proposing the health of the Queen were in perfect 
taste, and there was much appositeness and sly humour in his 
reminder that in the six thousand years of China’s history only 
once had a sovereign of hers rivalled our Queen in length of ruling 
years. What meaning, too, he put into his suggestion that in 
learning Chinese Englishmen should not “ teach the Chinese how 
to teach their own language; you have to treat Chinese just as 
one of your own European tongues.” In fact, the speech was one 
long plea for the admission of the Chinaman to the European 
plane—to which Lord Charles Beresford with blunt geniality 
replied, “‘ By all means, if you first put yourself on that plane by 
your attitude towards him whom so many of your countrymen 
now call and sometimes treat as ‘ the foreign devil.’ ” 

During his stay in this country this cultured ( hinese gentleman 
has come to close grips with the secrets of our commercial great- 
ness—it was instructive to see how he put his finger on the weak 
spots of Chinese industry, and to note his enunciation of the gospel 
of by-products. He shows a shrewd insight into our labour problems 
and social customs. It is a little startling to hear him quote illus- 
trations from Dickens and Tennyson to support his arguments. 
How our great novelist would have been charmed could he have 
learnt that Dick Swiveller amused even the proverbially inaccessible 
mind of the Chinaman. 
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Q AND A 


Q. Do you know anything about Mr. Stead? 
A. He is always asking questions. 
Q. Rude of him, eh? 
A. He doesn’t think so. 
Q. Anything worrying him now? 
A. Yes, “ £40,000,000—what shall I do with it?” 
Q. Has he got £40,000,000? 
A. No doubt he did very well out of the ‘ Penny Poets ?” 
Q. But has he got £40,000,000 ? 
A. Well, the £40,000,000 belong to Mr. Carnegie. 
Q. How does Mr. Stead propose to get rid of them? 
A. He has several alternative schemes. 
Q. Which is the chiefest ? 
A. The running of “ an ideal daily, weekly, and monthly news- 
rr.” 
Q. Would that cost £ 40,000,000 ? 
A. No wise person would think of starting with a farthing 
less. 
Q. What ought Mr. Carnegie really to do with his money? 
A. Pay for the war with it. 
Q. Why has Mr. Stead not suggested that ? 
A. Probably it didn’t occur to him. 
Q. 1 thought he was a smart man? 
A. Smartness and genius are not exactly the same horse. 
Q, Who is Mr. Lecky? 
A. He has been dining with the Savage Club. 
Q. Yes? 
A. And he made a speech. 
Q. What did he say ? 
A. Funny things about the “savage element in the House of 
Commons.” 
Q. Why did he say them ? 
A. Because he was dining with the Savage Club. 
Q. Why do Savage Club dinners invariably send brilliant 
people into fits of wit ? 
A. | give it up. 
Now, suppose we talk war ? 
. It has begun. 
. We are finding it out ? 
. It is war. 
. And not magnificent ? 
. War never is magnificent. 
. We shall get through ? 
. Our getting through can never be in doubt. 
. But we are sadly behind-hand ? 
. There is plenty of time in front of us. 
. Who has given us an excellent motto for this campaign? 
. Lord Cross. 
How does it run? 
. “ Never again.” 
In other words—— ? 
In other words, while we are about it we must FINISH. 
Can you give me a nice, consoling item of news ? 
Yes. Cigarettes are not poisonous. 
Where did you get hold of that ? 
I read it in the Lancet. 
Honour bright ? 
- Honour bright. 
Do you think it is true ? 
. I smoke pipes. 
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TOUCHSTONE, 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
XI. The Man Who Cannot Go 


HE belongs to various orders of society—high, low, and other- 
Wwise—and the martial spirit simply consumes him. With the 
assistance of the evening papers and a fine imagination, he views 
the campaign from afar, as it were, and saith to himself, “ Ha-ha, 
if I were only with them!” His knowledge of arms is neither 
here nor there ; Strategy is a science of which he talks much and 
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knows nothing, and he believes a regiment is something that 
follows a band. Yet his watchword is “Let me get at’em!” and 
he hums “Soldiers of the Queen” as he walks. Fate has been 
unkind to him, having made him somebody in a shop or in a 
bank—a clerk, a potman, a publisher’s assistant, a ne’er-do-well, 
or the respectable father of a family. And for one reason or other 
he can never wear the Queen’s uniform, unless he joins the 
Volunteers, which, in the eye of your true hero, would be zn/ra 
dig. When all is said, however, there is much virtue in him. 
For he really has pluck and the fighting instinct, and some day, 
perhaps, we shall want him. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM ANOTHER OFFICER AT THE FRONT 
Estcourt : November 16, 1899 


My DEAR C——,—Many thanks, old man, for your letter. 1 
didn’t write before, as really since I landed 1 have had no time to 
indulge in correspondence. I may as well give you a very brief 
account of my doings. I landed at Durban on Sunday, after a 
very fast passage of twenty-one days from Southampton. A 
special train was in waiting and we started at 12 midday. The 
line from Durban to Maritzburg is a wonderful one, wonderful 
gradients, wonderful curves, and wonderful scenery. For three 
hours the train goes steadily up, and you catch from the alternate 
sides striking views of Durban. In my compartment were Dr. Jim 
and Sir J. Willoughby. Dr. Jim met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion along the line, and I wasn’t too pleased to have him, for it 
was quite possible, almost probable, that the Boers would be 
south of Ladysmith, and that, some of their spies conveying news 
of his arrival, they would take particular trouble to cut us off. 

However, we arrived safely at Ladysmith at 3.30 A.M. What 
was our annoyance when we heard that all the troops were out 
and that the battle would start at dawn! Bad luck! Out in the 
dark unknown streets of Ladysmith we tumbled, each anxious to 
find his regiment. We groped about, being passed occasionally 
by a long column of cavalry filing silently down the road in khaki 
or by creaking transport waggons. Over the whole town floated a 
sickening smell of iodoform! I found my camp about 5 A.M. 
Everyone was out except one single sick officer who at once told 
me I had no chance of reaching the regiment. Scarcely had he 
spoken when the first guns boomed, and with a long-drawn shriek 
a 40-pound shell passed over our heads and plunged into the 
station. This performance was repeated at intervals during the 
morning. I was soon given a job, and had to collect all casuals 
in camp to form areserve. The battle that was being continued 
fitfully and not very vigorously is called Lombard’s Nek, and 
resulted in the disaster to the Gloucesters and Irish Fusiliers. 
The rest of the troops really had no proper fighting. They 
returned to camp about one o'clock, just as if they were returning 
from a field-day. My regiment had no casualties. 

That evening we were suddenly ordered to strike camp and 
proceed to Colenso. So down we went and were packed into 
open trucks that had been previously used for coal. It was an 
exciting journey, for the Boers were reported on the line. How- 
ever, we had a peaceful journey and reached the little town of 
Colenso at daybreak. I couldn’t get my packings from the station, 
and all my kit is now in Ladysmith, so that I have nothing but 
what I stand in. For three days we toiled at Colenso, and just 
when we had got things into order we had to fall back, for the 
Boers had begun to shell the camp at the long range of 9,000 
yards from a very high hill that commanded every inch of ground. 
Once again sheltered by the night we struck camp, packed stores, 
and entrained for Estcourt. Here we have remained doing con- 
stant and tiring outpost work. 

Now we have received the first reinforcements of the Army 
Corps, but we are waiting anxiously for artillery, without which 
we can do nothing. This war has shown the value of good 





CuristMAS HortpAys.—The South-Eastern and Chatham & Dover 
Railway Companies, and the Midland Railway Company have made 
special arrangements for travellers during the coming holiday season. 
Full details will be found in our advertisement columns. 
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artillery, and the efficiency of the Boers in this respect has been 
the surprise of the campaign. Yesterday they cut up our 
armoured train and captured two officers and thirty men of ours. 
Personally speaking my acquaintance with the enemy is limited 
to shell fire and to three Boers at whom I took a careful aim but 
missed. 

I must tell you more details later on. Transport arrange- 
ments seem well prepared, but have not yet been gi-<n a trial, 
the railway having done most of the work. We are fearfully 
hampered by not knowing who are our enemies. Half the country 
is passively or actively disloyal, and we swarm with spies whom 
we can’t touch. Their information is twice as good as ours—a 
superiority which is helped by the local correspondents evading 
the censorship whenever they can. 


Good-bye, old man, Love to ——. Ever yours ——, 


FROM A LOYAL DUTCHWOMAN 
Kenilworth, near Cape Town: Octolier 16, 1899 


My DFAR M,——lI ought to have written before this to thank you 
for the papers you were so good as to send me, and for your kind 
thought of me. But just now it is hard to write, or indeed to do 
anything but to think of things warlike. Why do not you write to 
me? You know you are owing me a letter, have been for some 
time, and though I like the papers I do not like to have them do 
duty for a letter. I might almost have bought a library with what 
I have wasted on newspapers, generally containing no news, since 
the situation began. 

My people were in England all the summer, and I wished often 
that I could be there too. It seems such an age since:I was there, 
and I should so like to see all my friends again. 

It is almost a case with us now of living in the midst of alarms, 
and one is always wondering what will happen next. Life is not 
exactly easy just now for any of us, but particularly for those who 
like myself are half Cape-Dutch, or else wholly so, and loyal of 
course. Weall have relations on both sides, and so whatever 
happens we are bound to suffer. Then everyone pretty well has 
friends in the three cut-off towns, Vryburg, Mafeking and Kim- 
berley, and we are constantly hearing that they are being shelled. 
What makes us wé/d is the thought that, had only our Cape 
Premier done something, this, perhaps even the war, would not 
have happened. And then he preaches “neutrality ” to us. 

Mr. Rhodes is, you know, in Kimberley, helping with the 
fighting, and we are so afraid the Boers may get hold of him and 
shoot him. Fortunately he has crowds of friends in the town 
who will make it their business to look after him. The Boers 
have selected ever so many men for their special vengeance, and 
the Boer ladies mean to have Dr. Jameson! On top of all the 
bother comes a railway accident and all its horrors. Two of 
the field geologists were actually in it, and it is a perfect marvel 
how they managed to escape being killed. One was injured. 

Then the crowds of refugees! I cannot tell you what it is 
like. The town is simply packed with them; in fact, one 
wonders where they all stow away at night. They are behaving 
splendidly, in a way we Capers, who used rather to look down 
upon Johannesburgers, would never have believed possible. The 
rich ones are supporting the local relief committee nobly, both 
with money and help, and the ones to be relieved are doing every- 
thing they possibly can to make things as easy as possible for the 
helpers. I am so glad that so much help—in money—is being 
given here and in England, for we shall need every bit of it, for a 
lot of the refugees really have absolutely nothing, and what it will 
be later on, if the waris prolonged, goodness only knows ! Things 
are so fearfully dear too ! 

There was a man from Cambridge out here the other day, and 
he brought an introduction to me and also some news ; but, for 
the rest, [ seem to have had very little of late. I suppose you go 
up every now and then. Do you never long for B ? There is 
a Mr. C 
College in town, and I wonder if you know him. 
Miss Faweett’s year. 
Transvaal, was at Cambridge, where he did very well. 
ornament to the University, is he not? 








, Fellow of King’s, out here now at the South African 
He was in 
Mr. Smuts, the State Attorney of the 
An 
He is quite young, and 
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his exalted position must have turned his head. Do excuse the 
scrawl and write soon. My love to you; kind regards to your 
husband.—Ever yours, M. W. 


AS QUEENSLAND SEEs IT 


Brisbane, Queensland: October 22, 1899 


DEAR »—We are continually on the alert for the news, and 
the greatest interest is taken in the events as they occur. Weare 
getting our contingent ready for the seat of war, and give a 
banquet to the officers and men forming this contingent to-morrow 
night. The streets are being decorated with palm trees, and flags 
are being hung from the electric overhead cross wires of the Tram- 
way Company, and the effect is very nice. Our front, like that of 
many other business houses, will be hung with flags and other 
decorations, so that the “ Boys” may have a hearty God-speed 
send-off. They are a fine hardy lot of men, grand horsemen, and 
as good shots, and will, no doubt, if occasion arises, give a good 
account of themselves. They won’t make such good targets as 
the Gordon Highlanders with their kilts. 

You would be pleased when you learned that the Queensland 
troops were the first to offer their services. They will be joined by 
those of the other Australian Colonies, Tasmania and New Zealand, 
This will be another grand object-lesson to the other European 
nations of the “ tight little island’s ” power, and of the loyalty and 
patriotism of her sons all over the globe. Yours, —— 





IN PASSING 


GENERAL GATACRE, we have been told this week, habitually 
overworks his men. He certainly does believe in work and plenty 
of it. Mr. H. C. Thomson tells us in his narrative of the Chitral 
Campaign that General Gatacre there kept the men always road- 
making if they were not actually marching. They naturally 
grumbled a little, but the splendid condition they were in when 
they reached Chitral was a sufficient justification of the general's 
belief that, if men are allowed to be idle during the intervals 
of marching, they become ill. 


And what General Gatacre preached he practised. In 
that Chitral campaign he worked harder than anyone else. 
He had, Mr. Thomson narrates, no tent, only a_ waterproof 
sheet, like the rest of the men, and shared with them equally 
all the exposure and fatigue of the march. His energy was 
inexhaustible, and he allowed no detail to escape him, for 
though he made the men work he was careful of their comfort in 
many ways. He saw that they had fresh instead of tinned meat 
whenever it was possible to obtain it, and always tried to arrange 
for it to be cooked at the time when it was to be eaten, so that 
they might have it hot with all its juice. “Moltke,” remarks 
Mr. Thomson, “ said that the first part of an army to wear is its 
feet, but it is a question whether its stomach is not quite as 
vulnerable.” 


“Plenty of work and very little rum” is General Gatacre’s 
maxim for himself and his men when on campaign duty. Not 
that he is a teetotaler, but he believes that men can inure them- 
selves to hardship, and that if they are constantly given rum they 
get to crave for it, and in time cannot do without it, and it then 
loses its stimulating effect. And Mr. Thomson tells us that in the 
3rd Brigade rum was only served out once or twice during the 


‘whole march, and then after exceptionally trying periods of 


exposure. 


Lord Durham has brought much criticism upon himself by 
hastening in public to abuse General Gatacre. When he knows 
all the facts of the Stormberg mishap he will, perhaps, wish he 
had been somewhat less hasty in his judgment upon a British 
officer of deserved renown doing his best in more difficult circum- 
stances probably than any British General has had to face since 
the Crimean war. The fact that Lord Durham has three brothers 
at the front somewhat explains, though it cannot be said to justify, 
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his outburst. There is Captain the Hon. Hedworth Lambton, 
who is shut up in Ladysmith in command of the Naval Brigade 
from the Powerful; Major the Hon. William Lambton, of the 
Coldstream Guards, now in South Africa; and Major the Hon. 
Charles Lambton, of the Northumberland Fusiliers, who is also at 


the front. 


Of course Lord Durham is a man of unimpeachable honesty. 
He has fearlessly advocated Turf reforms, and he comported him- 
self with genuine dignity in a painful lawsuit. He is a noted 
game shot, and personally not very popular, for he is taciturn and 
sarcastic, with a rather saturnine disposition. In the Guards he 
used to be called “ Nigger,” for he is of swarthy countenance, and 
among the stablemen at Newmarket he is named “The Lynx.” 
He is every inch an Englishman, a solid Unionist, and an honest 
sportsman for sport’s sake. 


The death of Major-General Andrew Wauchope in Lord 
Methuen’s third battle is a heavy loss alike to the Highland 
Brigade, which he commanded, and to the number of promising 
commanders among whom we had few of greater promise. But 
to Scotsmen Andrew Wauchope’s loss comes as a personal stroke. 
He was chosen the “ Kirk” candidate for Midlothian at a recent 
election, and in Edinburgh and Midlothian he was a very familiar 
and well loved figure. Fighting his way up from the days when, 
as Captain Wauchope, he was severely wounded in the Soudan 
campaign of 84-5, he made his first considerable success in the 
public eye by his handling of a brigade in the Soudan last year. 
But he had at all times been recognised in his profession as an 
especially competent and skilful soldier, born leader of men and 
scientific handler of them in one. From the command of the 
Black Watch, ever his great ambition, he was called to a yet 
higher honour, to stand in the place of Colin Campbell, Lord 
Clyde, as Brigadier-General of the Highland Brigade; and 
thus, at the head of his men, he has fallen. The loss is not his 
but his country’s, and that is incalculable. You had only to look 
at his face in Sir George Reid’s portrait—keen, calm, relentlessly 
Scottish, with its high cheek-bones and firm mouth—to see that 
here was somebody. Truly to-day a prince has fallen in Israel. 


A well-known novelist is accompanying the Hon. Maurice 
Gifford to Natal to-day, whither they both sail as war corre- 
spondents for the Morning Post; Francis Prevost is the pseudonym 
for the son of General Battersby. He is the author of several 
successful novels, and has translated two of Tolstoi’s evangelical 
treatises. On leaving Westminster he went to both Sandhurst 
and Woolwich before he held a commission in the Royal Irish. 
As a hockey player until recently he had few superiors, and in 
summer-time he--happy man !—is said to have written most of his 
romances whilst lying in a punt. 


Lord Balcarres, one of the most interesting of the young back- 
bench Tories of the House of Commons, is just engaged to Miss 
Pelly, the handsome granddaughter of that old-world peer Lord 
Wemyss. Lord Balcarres himself is the eldest son of Lord Craw- 
ford, the premier peer of Scotland. In the House he has identified 
himself with the High Church party, and he has continued among 
the East End poor the work he began whilst still up at Oxford. 
He is dark, with good features, good manners, and good sense. As 
a Colonial Governor he will some day prove admirable. 


Every critic who can spare the time should lose no opportunity 
of witnessing a début, Even geniuses have to make a début some 
time or other. Miss Rhoda Whiley’s concert may be held to 
justify this excellent principle of attendance on first events. She 
$a soprano with a voice of considerable power which will no 
doubt gain in feeling when its possessor grows more used to sing- 
ing in public. Mr. Stanley Verde, her principal associate in the 
concert, is a distinct acquisition to the ranks of baritones. The 
quality of the tone is good, the production refined. In a duet by 
Massager and two others by Miss Amy Horrocks (accompanied 
by the composer) both singers were heard to advantage, Miss 
Whiley’s most ambitious effort being a recitative and cavatina 
from Gounod’s “Iréne.” It was what the Irish Literary Societ 
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would call “an original night”. The Chevalier de Munck 
favoured us with renderings of some “ reminiscent” but effective 
compositions by himself for the ’cello, and Miss Cécile Hartog 
played the accompaniment to her graceful setting of Miss Hopper’s 
“East o’ the Sun,” sung by Mr. Verde. One word of advice 
(mentioning no names): artists should not call themselves 
“artistes”: they are not trapezists ; critics should not be placed 
at the back of the hall, immediately in front of whispering lovers. 


Hamlets have abounded at the Lyceum. The latest is Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s. It is fifteen years since Mr. Barrett first played 
Hamlet in London, and seemed to his admirers to be about to 
dispute the dominion of Sir Henry Irving, but that was at the 
Princess’s, then Mr. Barrett’s stronghold. Sir H. Irving, as we 
know, retained his prestige, but Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet cheered 
Mr. Barrett’s friends. Seeing it at the Lyceum, we vote Mr. 
Barrett’s Hamlet agreeable and intelligent. “It is some few 
years ago since a poor boy stood outside the Lyceum ”—we know 
the rest. Mr. Barrett has achieved with dignity and courage his 
immemorial ambition. 


Mr. D. C. Lathbury, the retiring Editor of the Guardian, is an 
experienced journalist and man of letters, well on in middle age. 
His newspaper record is one of much distinction; he has been 
brought into close contact with many of the foremost literary men 
of his time, and he contrived to preserve a certain aloofness of 
outlook and independence of judgment which gave marked cha- 
racter to the Guardian, but has at last cost him his editorial chair. 
The proprietors will be fortunate if they can secure a substitute 
anywhere near the all-round calibre of Mr. Lathbury. 


Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., who has been very much to the fore 
this week in connection with his election to the Worshipful 
Company of Turners and Saturday’s prize-giving at Burlington 
House, is an excellent if somewhat donnish successor to Millais 
and Leighton. Asa painter and teacher he is a faithful adherent 
of classicism ; so much so, indeed, as frequently to render himself 
open to the charge of narrowness, even of pedantry. Of Sir 
Edward’s honesty and conviction there can be no question ; his 
Toryism in art matters, however, is equally emphatic, and leads 
him occasionally into strange places. For instance, it seemed 
rather absurd on Saturday night to hear the Academy students 
warned a second time against the “realism” of Velasquez. Of the 
beauty of Velasquez they heard no word, and apparently never 
will from the lips of their President. The whole business seemed 
a trifle ludicrous to those who know Sir Edward’s work and the 
masterpieces of the great Spaniard. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Bétrasr, 
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FINANCE 
THE SLUMP IN KAFFIRS 


Recent developments in the war and the money situation 
have played into the hands of the great financial houses 
interested in South Africans. They can afford to 
watch and wait. They keep a cool head, and invariably 
they buy at rubbish prices and sell on a rise. They have 
had during the past week one of the many chances which 
come their way. The uneasy feeling commcaced when 
the Continental centres, forced by monetary stringency, 
delivered large batches of mining shares. They had to 
be paid for, and as a result prices suffered. Such an 
open account as existed here was suddenly denied carry- 
ing-over facilities, for the big houses never lose their 
chances. This led to further selling. Pressed by the 
monetary stringency, many genuine holders were forced 
to realise in order to provide cash for other purposes. 
There was also a fright on the part of some who 
had bought and paid for shares. The reverses of 
Generals Gatacre and Methuen caused a mild scare, 
for undoubtedly many people had looked for a ‘* walk 
over” of the British troops, and had not counted on pos- 
sible reverses. Moreover, several big accounts on the 
Stock Exchange have been liquidated compulsorily, due 
to failures to meet commitments. On such occasions the 
financial houses name their own prices. Undoubtedly 
the rise caught them by surprise for once in a way, and 
was not popular with them. They have had their revenge. 
It is but an incident in the warfare between the British 
speculator and the mining capitalist, and as the latter pulls 
the strings, he wins almost invariably. 

Nobody could have foreseen that the Gatacre and 
Methuen reverses would have come just when they did. 
For our part, we have continually harped on the theme 
of the dear money prospects, even from the early autumn 
months. We have also urged repeatedly that the 
‘* investor,” and not the mere ‘‘speculator,” was the person 
to buy Kaffirmines. We have shown repeatedly where the 
cheap mines lay—‘‘ cheap mines” in the sense that when 
all the troubles are over, and, be it noted, whichever side 
wins, their securities must go to higher prices than those 
ruling during the past few weeks. They were lock-up 
purchases, therefore, and every slump adds a reason for 
buying. Confidence in our arms may add a reason for the 
speculator, but intrinsic merits were the chief points with 
us. So that the public should not be frightened out of 
their holdings just because all the circumstances played 
into the hands of the big houses when they were most 
willing to smash markets. There is an invariable general 
rule : Buy in a panic, and sell on a ‘‘ boom.” The public, 
as arule, do neither. The big financial houses do both. 

It may not be out of place to glance at the progress 
made by the Kaffir market during the two months of war. 
In the following table we show the movements in some 
of the leading shares, giving the price on the day before 
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Mr. Kruger's Ultimatum, the highest since, and the 
price on Thursday afternoon last :— 


Highest Dec. —— Highest Dec: 


Oct. 10 since 15 since 15 
Garnato Consols .. 2 2 2 Matabele Reefs... 4; 5 . 
Chartered .. oo §6. 43 3 New Primrose o 313 sk 33 
Crown Reef.. oo 25h 20 14 Randfontein.. es 2h 313 a\3 
De Beers .. os 258 30 2sf Rand Mines.. oo 32 450c 364 
E. Rand oe » se 84 6$ Rhodesian Expl .. 4 7} si 
Ferreira oe os 20 26 19 Selukwe oe o- af 3h ai 
Geldenhuis .. -» 6} 83 5§ Simmerand Jack .. 5; 63 sh 
Goldfields Ord. ee §6. Se Sts 6) V.V. Gwanda oo §6=s BY 2); 1% 
Jumpers oe » & 74 44 =W. Nicholson no = 5k sh 
Modderfontein o 8 137 84 Wemmer .. eo anh 14] uh 


The curious fact will be noted that the dividend-paying 
shares of the great mines are actually lower than they 
were a day or so before the delivery of the Ultimatum, 
To some extent this is, of course, due to fears of wreck. 
age of machinery, but more to the fact that they are 
not gambling counters. Undoubtedly there are great 
bargains among these shares to-day. The chief appre- 
ciation has been among the gambling counters, such as 
Rand Mines, Goldfields, and East Rands; but the market 
prices are a very long way below the highest recorded, 
The Rhodesian group stand alone. They have appre- 
ciated very largely; in many cases quite as much 
as facts and developments warrant. The lesson to 
point out is that so far as the best South Africans 
are concerned, prices are at a level to _ tempt 
buyers who can afford to buy and wait developments, 
whatever their nature. Things may conceivably go 
wrong; these columns are not concerned with political 
prophecy. But in any case the Boers cannot destroy the 
mines. All we can assert is that the investor with means 
and patience cannot do amiss if he should follow the lead 
of the big houses. And undoubtedly the big houses have 
shown a peculiar satisfaction during the past week in 
snapping up shares at the lower level of prices which they 
have been enabled to bring about. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Money and the Bank 

MONEY has behaved unkindly to the markets, and almost instinc- 
tively Stock Exchange members have turned their thoughts to 
the days of the Baring crisis to find a parallel as regards the 
gloomy fears aroused. We believe that these fears are somewhat 
exaggerated, just as several months ago we expressed the belief 
that the market optimism as regards the monetary outlook was 
quite unwarranted. That there must be a bad squeeze during the 
last fortnight of the year it is idle to deny. But the preparations 
are made, facilities have been contracted as far as possible, the Bank 
of France has relieved us so far as her Argentine obligations are 
concerned, and as regards the Stock Exchange, it is highly impro- 
bable that the next carry-over will prove so Cifficult as the 
disastrous settlement of the past week. It is useless to expect 
any great relief in the New Year, certainly this side the end of 
January. But the pressure will not be so severe, and it is con- 
ceivable that the Stock markets will gather their wits again. One 
lesson has been taught afresh by the monetary squeeze. The 
Bank must pay increased attention to its Reserve. The game of 
gold-grabbing has gone on rapidly, and we, the greatest monetary 
centre of the world, have been satisfied with a policy of /azsses- 
faire. Antiquated notions still rule in the Bank parlour, and 4 
weak Governor may easily cause something akin to panic. The 
Bank must see to the increase of its reserve, and the joint-stock 
banks must lend their aid. That is essential, whatever conces- 
sions have to be made by the Bank of England to effect it. The 
Bank is a trading institution, it is true; it is also the monetary 
refuge of the nation, and it must be taught its duties as such. 
And, if there is another point upon which there must be insistence, 
it is probably the desirability of curtailing the powers of indi- 
vidual Governors, 
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The Lake View Directors and the Public 


There is no doubt about it that among right-minded’men there 
is much indignation on the subject of the Lake View position. 
Granted that the mine is good, and likely to maintain its position 
for years, it is idle to expect confidence on the part of the public, 
if they are to be treated as they seem to us to have been treated 
by the directors. First, the directors allow it to go forth that there 
is to be no curtailment of output. Then, without any adequate 
reason being given, they agree that it is likely to be curtailed very 
seriously. More explanation is needed. 

As regards the Westralian position generally, there seems less 
floating supply about than was the case a week or so ago, and the 
worst of the trouble may have been seen. ‘There is no doubt that 
the Kalgoorlie field is likely to prove excellent at depth, and that 
many of the properties are worth the prices at which the shares 
stand. It is difficult, for instance, to see why Associated, Great 
Boulders, Perseverances, and others should go lower. But, 
if we are not to have public apathy, we must have an 
absence of all suggestion that the market can be deliberately 
engineered. To take advantage of awkward situations is one 
thing ; to inflate prices, and then indulge in “ pin-pricks,” is quite 
another. Unfortunately while there are wealthy and more or less 
undesirable financiers in the Kaffir section or elsewhere, there 
will be specimens of undesirable finance. Sometimes these 
specimens are flagrant in nature, and certainly many assert that 
such is the case in regard to some of the Westralian properties. 
We cannot say whether or not these views are well founded. It 
must, of course, be readily admitted that the Westralian section 
has been peculiarly liable to monetary fears. But the directors of 
such companies as the Lake View must probe to the bottom with 
a view to discovering whether their shares have been manipulated ; 
and if so, by whom. A statement on the subject is urgently 
necessary unless the market is to gain the contempt of all honest 
men, The directors have a public duty to perform, and we trust 
they will perform it. 

Foreign Securities 


Paris has been experiencing monetary fears, and the result has 
been sales. Mining shares, and copper shares especially, have 
been sold. The weakness in the metal market was only what we 
have warned our readers against for a long time past. When the 
break comes it will be a bad one, and in any case the copper 
shares are still grossly inflated. The Spanish position is still 
serious enough to attract attention, and there is no doubt that, if 
there were monetary difficulties in Paris, or if the long-threatened 
industrial share difficulties should develop, a bad collapse in the 
price of Spanish bonds is inevitable. 

In the American railway market we have the natural results of 
a weak industrial position. It must not be forgotten that the rail- 
ways will, if their affairs are conducted with honesty and foresight, 
show largely increasing expenditure. Investors should be care- 
fully guarded against the big returns made by some roads, the 
securities of which are inflated, and manipulated solely with the 
object of unloading by the financial groups interested. Too much 
importance need not be attached to the anti-trust legislation talk 
of the Presidential message. Shrewd Wall Street opinion is to 
the effect that, although the markets may suffer, there is not much 
fear of any sweeping legislation, and once the Presidential elections 
are over, we shall hear no more about it for another three years. 
It is the industrial position that is rotten. That being so, other 
markets may easily be affected adversely, altogether apart from 
talk of legislation on this or that. Once again, we wish to em- 
phasise the desirability of avoiding American rails. 


Other Securities 


There is too much apathy in the Home Railway market to 
€ncourage any considerable advance in prices, but when the 
monetary situation is relieved—and it is certainly improbable now 





. RHODESIANS, WESTRALIANS, and AMERICANS.—Reliable information 
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that there will be any further increase in the Bank rate—we shall 
have more attention directed to this market. As trade keeps 
good, and earnings are largely increasing, investors will begin to 
look with favour upon some of the Home Railway issues. 

In the Canadian railway section prospects continue remarkably 
good, and present earnings are really wonderful. We must not 
ignore, of course, the fact that the Canadian Pacific will want 
more money ere long. But present earnings are so vastly in 
excess of any interest likely to be demanded for new capital that 
the market may well be excused if it anticipates a bonus of 1 per 
cent. in addition to the 4 per cent. At the present price Canadian 
Pacifics certainly seem cheap, and they should find their way to 
“par” very speedily in the new year. Among the Grand Trunk 
securities, investors should certainly note the improving position 
of the Guaranteed stock, and as the yield is very fair it seems to 
offer itself as a desirable purchase. There is an excellent chance, 
too, among the Argentine railway securities, and Rosarios, Centrals, 
and Great Southerns seem attractive at present prices. 


Assurance Items 


The Absolute Life Office is a minor British institution which is 
starting business shortly in the Dominion of Canada. The energy 
with which several of our offices are turning attention to this 
promising field is very praiseworthy, and the only annoying 
feature is that they have already allowed so much business to be 
diverted to other channels. 

One of the recent events in the assurance world has been the 
entry into the industrial assurance area of the Co-operative Insu- 
rance Society. It is to be hoped that the successes achieved in its 
other work will be repeated in the industrial branches. 

During the week the “ Compensation and Guarantee Fund” 
made an appeal to the public for £200,000 of capital. This new 
Company is undertaking various branches of assurance work, life 
assurance alone excepted ; but stress is chiefly laid upon employers’ 
liability and mercantile risks of different kinds. It is rather an 
experiment, but much experience has been gained lately, and the 
office may supply a want. At all events the board is practical and 
workmanlike, and while we should not care to risk money in the 
concern, its progress will be watched with much interest. 


Property Notes 


Only a moderate amount of business was done at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, during the past week, there being a slackening 
in both supply and demand, although freehold ground rents and 
building land continue to maintain prices and offer good oppor- 
tunities for those desiring to sell. Next week will see a notable 
falling-off, in anticipation of the Christmas holidays; and in fact 
there will be little more of interest until the January business sets 
in. On Monday Messrs. Field & Sons have a selection of South 
London freehold property and a Lavender Hill building site. On 
Tuesday Mr. D. Burnett will sell Tottenham ground rents and 
shop property, and certain beneficial leases on business premises 
at Chelsea. On the same day Mr. G. A. Wilkinson offers an 
important Streatham estate for building development. Messrs. 
Foster & Cranfield practically wind up the week with one of their 
sales of reversions, assurance policies, and stocks and shares, 
Thursday being the day selected. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us (next week) not later than the first post on Wednesday 
for replies in the following Saturday’s issue. 


E. S. G. (Brighton).—1. Disregarding all adverse circumstances, 
you could buy to hold such shares as Geldenhuis Estates, Primroses, or 
Jumpers until affairs are settled. 2. Guaranteed. 3. Yes. 4. Too 
dangerous. 

SuRREY.—The Argentine and Mexican holdings would be fairly satis- 
factory. The other is rather more doubtful. 

Vestas.—We think a higher price will be reached. 





KELMSCOTT AND VALE PRESS PUBLICATIONS.—ANNOTATED 
CATALOGUE of a most important collection, including copies on vellum, supple- 
mented by an unusually choice series of Books by Favourite Modern Authors, the whole 
particularly worthy the attention of collectors. Post fre.—FRANK HOLLINGS, 
7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W, 


SKATING is seasonable for the time of year and artificial ice 
appropriate to an artificial society. We wear artificial flowers in 
our hats, artificial smiles of welcome for the people who bore us 
most, and artificial enthusiasm for things we like because we do 
not understand them. 

For two or three years skating at Prince’s and Niagara was a 
craze. This year itis an incident, and probably next winter it 
will be forgotten or relegated to the suburbs, the inevitable 
destination of all fashionable crazes. 

To my mind there is no more delightful amusement than 
skating, provided you can obtain the real genuine article—viz. a 
frozen lake or pond in a park, the trees covered with snow glisten- 
ing in the red glow of the sun, a cheery party, and the conscious- 
ness that the keen invigorating air has brought a most becoming 
shade of pink to your cheeks. Of course I am quite aware that there 
are a great many people who seem to absorb this colour in the end 
of their noses, but this sort of person should stay at home in frosty 
weather. 

Compared with real skating ‘in such open-air surroundings 
as these the substitute to be obtained in London is “as moon- 
light unto sunlight and as water unto wine.” And yet Prince’s 
is a very pleasant place for tea. Outside, rain and fog or snow 
and slush; inside, the folding doors, the brightest of lights, and 
the cheerful buzz of many voices. All down the long corridor 
leading to the ice are dotted numberless tea-tables, all occupied. 
The warm glow of the decorations takes off somewhat the chilly 
aspect of the ice, which, by the way, seems to give most people 
sore throats owing to the ammonia in its composition. 

Round the rink sit the chaperones, if such prehistoric sacrifices 
to propriety still exist in clubs. For Prince’s is aclub with a 
Draconian manager in Admiral Maxse. Chaperones are not of 
much account nowadays, unless they bring dull girls as foils to 
their own bright wit. Anyway there are chairs provided for them, 
and if other people occupy them chaperones must either stand or 
go, and if they ever come they usually adopt the latter alternative 
at once. 

The inanity of the proceeding strikes the impartial looker-on. 
A girl arrives, has her skates put on, and totters to the ice. 
Having arrived there she plods solemnly round and round, dis- 
playing a good deal of petticoat and no skill, until some com- 
passionate friend asks her to tea. This offer, though accepted 
with warmth, assumes a tepid practical form, for the water 
apparently never boils at these places. After tea the steady pro- 
gression is resumed till the promenade resembles the exercise in 
the yard of a convict gaol. Nine out of every ten people present 
are eaten up with self-consciousness and a nervous dread of falling 
on the slippery surface. Some shoot round with spasmodic jerks, 
clutching frantically at the handrail, or falling upon the neck of 
their would-be deliverer. A little fair-haired woman is whirled 
round reclining in the arms of an instructor ; her head reposes on 
his arm, he almost lifts her off her feet as they shave the sharp 
corners. “ Positively improper,” murmurs the last relic of 
dowagerdom, clad in velvet and furs. 

The conversation is elevating. ‘ Do you wish to learn to skate 
or to flirt?” asks the instructor with the languishing édeawx yeux 
of the ingenuous maiden of sixteen, putting on her skates for the 
first time. 

There is no mention of anything but skating on the vouchers 
she has purchased, but the instructor is good-looking, and so— 
gue voulez-vous ? 

Of course, nobody expects to be taught figure-skating in return 
for a paltry voucher for which you have paid at the office. To be 
initiated into the mysteries of fancy skating a few trifling considera- 
tions in the way of diamond pins and gold watches supplement 
the official charge, which most people might think already high 
enough. 

There is a certain type of girl who practises every morning 
before peop'e arrive. She never succeeds in learning any figure 
thoroughly, but her perseverance and interest are sure to cease as 
soon as she gets a new craze. Then there is the elderly matron 
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who, anxious to impress on a disbelieving world the fact that her 
limbs are as supple and active as those of her own daughters 
endures with the heroism of a Spartan mother the agonies and 
twinges of rhcumatic gout, The elderly gentlemen who try little 
feats of skill in the centre of the rink, to the impediment of every- 
one else, are another source of mild wonderment to the disin. 
terested onlooker, while the ring of noisy boys, whose aim appears 
to be to knock everybody down, greatly adds to the dignity of the 
scene. 

On the other hand, what could be more graceful or more 
restful to eye and brain than to follow the course of one of the 
really good skaters, such as Lady Coke, who, always beautifully 
dressed, seems the very incarnation of the poetry of motion as she 
skims over the glassy surface to the air of a dreamy waltz? Lady 
Randolph Churchill is another whom it is a pleasure to look upon, 
and Miss Wilson is certainly one of the finest performers in 
England. These and many other Aadituds of Prince’s turned up 
in force at the Ice Carnival and Bal Costumé given at Niagara 
the other night in aid of the widows and orphans of the soldiers 
in South Africa. I had quite set my heart on appearing in a 
costume composed of Union Jacks gracefully draped round my 
patriotic form ; but Carlton sternly withheld his consent, and con- 
signed me to the innermost depths of a millionaire’s box. I am 
sure he must have regretted it afterwards, when a prize was 
awarded to the wearer of just such a dress as I had planned. 

But the box proved amusing, and the tableaux in the intervals 
of an excellent supper were doubly appreciated. Of course the 
military air predominated, and equally of course Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree recited a poem which shall be nameless. Lord Rosslyn was. 
among the box-holders, and seems more successful in the capacity 
of host than that of a theatrical luminary. Lord and Lady 
Falmouth were in another box, and Lady Mar and Kellie was 
universally considered the prettiest woman present. Mr. Gillett, 
as usual, graced the proceedings with his presence, and bewailed 
the loss of no less than three hundred members of the Bachelors’ 
Club now serving in the war; while he has not yet discovered the 
identity of the two masked ladies who so mystified him at supper. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
METHUEN AND THE BOYS 


To the Editor of Tie OUTLOOK 


LORD 


THE following slight personal reminiscence of Lord Methuen may 
be of interest :— 

It was about ten years ago that I first met the Hon. Paul Methuen, 
as he was then, at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, and subsequently 
invited him to visit a Boys’ Club and Gymnasium at Manchester, 
and address the working lads there. Methuen was at the time 
over head and ears in hard work in town, yet he travelled north 
on a cold winter day, visited the Club in the evening, and after 
supper returned by the night mail, not reaching London until 
early the following morning—all this to show friendship to a 
number of poor boys. Many of the officers of the northern 
district wished to meet him, whilst my guest, but his mission was 
to the boys, and he resisted every other distraction. The lads 
gave the hero cf “ Methuen’s Horse” a characteristic Lancashire 
welcome, and listened with deep interest to his account of the 
“ Retreat of the Emperor Napoleon from Moscow,” and the story of 
that wonderful Russian campaign of 1813. 

Lord Methuen has frequently since supported with the utmost 
generosity efforts amongst working boys. He is of the best type 
of English nobleman, doing his charity simply, wisely, and in the 
most unobtrusive manner, and with a full and quiet sense of the 
duty of service for others. 

Amongst the few men who met Methuen at the Boys’ Club in 
Manchester was an equally charming man—Major Fred. Ham- 
mersley—Lord Methuen’s companion-in-arms in South Africa, 
reported “ seriously wounded” at Glencoe. 

Look on the faces of these men and of the many gallant 
youngsters, clean bred and smartly trained, now in the front in 
South Africa. The modern tendency to ultra-luxury and self- 
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indulgence, particularly among the owveaw.x riches, has sometimes 
led us pedagogues to fly the danger signal of national decadence ; 
put shall not England “to herself be true” so long as she holds 
such a breed of sons, so considerate in their hours of citizenship, 
so gallant in their days of battle ? 

Enfield. HEADMASTER (Clayesmore School). 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE NEW BOARD 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your issue of November 25 your correspondent “ School- 
master” states : “No master is likely to appeal unless he has a 
strong case; but we must legislate to cover the exceptions.” 
Does your correspondent mean the exceptions to a strong case? 

But with the whole tone of his letter I am in thorough accord. 
I might point out that the right of appeal may be useless in the 
case of headmasters of endowed schools unless alteration is made 
in the declaration which is found in most, if not all, of the schemes 
of the Charity Commission. 

The words to which exception should be taken are printed in 
italics in the following declaration, which is taken from the draft 
scheme, recently published, of Leigh Grammar School :— 

“f. , declare that I will always to the best of my ability 
discharge the duties of Headmaster of Leigh Grammar School 
during my tenure of office, and that if Iam removed therefrom 
I will thereupon acquiesce in such removal, and relinquish all 
claim to the mastership and its future emoluments, and deliver up 
to the Governors, or as they direct, possession of all the property 
of the school then in my possession or occupation.” 

With such a declaration, what safeguards against injustice and 
jobbery has a head of an endowed school under a scheme of the 
Charity Commission ? QUONDAM MAGISTER. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM 
To the Editor of THz OuTLOOK 


You of The Outlook seem fond of facts. Here is one little item 
reported to me as a fact. 

In the small district of Muswell Hill one hundred middle-class 
houses want servants ; and there seems small prospect of filling 
the gaps. 

Now Muswell Hill is essentially what one may call a newly- 
married district, and here we get within touch of that side of the 
problem of which I remember seeing some discussion in your 
columns a few weeks ago. The newly-married one is in nine cases 
out of ten a novice in the handling of domestics ; one moment she 
coddles and pampers, at another she fusses about petty things 
that really don’t matter, and in the end literally harries her 
“general” out of the house. 

The remedy? As someone put it in 7%e Ouf/ook, educate the 
mistress in domestic common sense ; here, asin the United States, 
it is the mistress quite as much as, if not more than, the servant 
that wants such education. You do not need beautiful colleges 
and an elaborate curriculum ; you want more home training of our 
daughters for home life. 1 say that as a mother myself. 

Another point. I suppose there are one hundred houses within 
a stone’s throw of my house ; each little house must have its own 
little kitchen fire, its own little four meals a day, its own little 
washing-up of dishes and cloths and clothes, its own little every- 
thing ; and all so dull and drab and petty and so heart-breaking 
a burden when servants at reasonable wages are so difficult to get 
and keep. Among the farmers of parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, co-operation is working a quiet revolution, as it has 
done among the farmers of Denmark, New Zealand, and Canada. 
Why should the oppressed middle-class housewife of London 
neglect a like salvation? Co-operative effort would, with a little 
pains, provide a central restaurant, and washing-house, and club, 
with good music and enlightened recreation, where relief could be 
found from no small part of the domestic drudgery of the 100 little 
houses and incessant meals and washings-up. There is little 
difficulty in getting the necessary labour for such an establish- 
ment. The saving of money would be appreciable, the saving of 
wear and tear would be enormous, and put quite a new aspect 
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upon the life so bedraggled and tame which many a woman in 
Suburbia now endures. 

Here is, I believe, a partial remedy. Will it commend itself 
to the distressed suburban housekeeper? She is very conservative 
and I dare not say. HOUSEWIFE. 

Muswell Hill, December 12. 


[“‘ Housewife” is Utopian, but we fear impracticable. She 
forgets how much the Londoner’s home is his and her castle, 
especially at the time of greatest freedom—the evening.—ED. | 


THE “REAL” ALICE 
7o the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


As the writer of the authorised “ Life of Lewis Carroll,” I hope 
you will allow me to protest against the title of a book recently 
published by Messrs. Dent. I refer to the ‘‘ Story of Lewis Carroll, 
told for Young People by the Real Alice in Wonderland, Miss Isa 
Bowman.” In the first place, “The Story of Lewis Carroll” 
suggests that the work isa biography, whereas nineteen-twentieths 
of it consists of letters, poems, literary fragments, and personal 
reminiscences, and these only belong to the last ten or twelve 
years of Mr. Dodgson’s life. Again, the “ Real Alice in Wonder- 
land” is Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves (Alice Liddell), and not Miss 
Bowman, whose sole claim to the title is the fact that, in the second 
production of the “ Alice” play, she acted the principal part. 

S. D. COLLINGWOOD. 

P.S.—I notice that the name of the authoress does not appear 
on the cover, and this makes the phrase, “The Real Alice in 
Wonderland,” which does appear there, still more likely to mislead. 

The Chestnuts, Guildford : December 14. 


[Mr. Collingwood is Mr. C. L. Dodgson’s (z.e. Lewis Carroll’s) 
nephew and the author of “The Life of Lewis Carroll,” the only 
“ life” recognised by the family. Mrs. Hargreaves was, when she 
was still Alice Liddell, the little girl to whom Mr. Dodgson first 
told the story of “Alice.” She is therefore the only “real” Alice. 
Miss Bowman’s book is described in a misleading way.—ED. | 


THE HOSPITAL 


FOR 


SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 
CONVALESCENT BRANCH: 
CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE, N. 





PaTtRON—IHER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT—THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. 
TREASURER—JOHN DEACON, Esa. 
CHAIRMAN—ARTHUR LUCAS, Esa. 
VicE-CHAIRMAN—JOHN MURRAY, Esq. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR HELP. 


Owing to the War in South Africa Donations are 
urgently needed to keep open the Wards. 

The Public are entreated to remember that many 
Children whose fathers are now in South Africa have to 
be brought to Great Ormond Street for advice and help. 


Donations and Subscriptions thankfully acknowledged by 
ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 
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WYNDHAM'S THEATRE, corner of Cranbourne Street, 

Charing Cross Road, W.C.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
Messrs. William Farren, Alfred Bishop, Arthur Bourchier, S. Hewson, A. E. George, 
S. Pringle, C. Terric; Miss Emily Miller, Miss E. Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. 
At 8.30, DR. JOHNSON. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


CRITERION THEATRE.— Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES 

WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING at 9, MY DAUGHTER-iN- 
LAW, Messrs. Seymour Hicks, H. Standing, H. Kemble, J. L. Mackay, C. P. Little, 
A. Vane-Tempest, A. Kendrick ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, C. Brooke, G. Henriques, 
E. Woodworth, E. Munro, and Ellaline Terriss. At 8.15, A PRETTY PIECE 
OF BUSINESS. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


AIETY THEATRE,.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEORGE 

EDWARDES. EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, Doors open at 8, A RUN- 

AWAY GiRL. MATINEE TO-DAY, at 2. 
from 1o till 6 and 8 till 10. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, W. 

Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, 'H*; SACRAMENT OF JUDAS, 
At 9.15, THE CANARY, a Renteenaael Farce, in Three Acts, by GEORGE 

LEMMING. 


LAST WEEK AT THIS THEATRE. 


DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo, EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by SIDNEY 
Joxes. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10, 








Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open daily 











THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


“CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO” 


In the East End of London, about a generation ago, lived 
certain Jews, and, prominent among them, the Rabbi 
Shemuel, his daughter Hannah, his wife—a hard, un- 
sympathetic woman—a sort of fungus Poet Melchitsedek 
Pinchas—and Sam Levine, a young commercial traveller. 
Sam Levine one day ‘‘ got joking,” took the hand of 
Hannah, the Rabbi’s daughter, and, putting his ring upon 
her finger, declared in sport that he took her for his wife. 
Two witnesses were present at the travesty; and one of 
them, the Poet Pinchas—because it is always a fool who 
makes the worst mischief—arose and pointed out that 
according to Mosaic law this formal nonsense amounted 
to areal marriage. The only cure was to divorce the girl 
and bagman. The Rabbi himself performed a ceremony 
dissolving this marriage by letter, and Hannah was 
apparently free. Now there was a ball at the People’s 
Club, and a great gathering of Jews, and to the ball came 
Hannah. David Brandon, a manly young Jew from the 
Cape, was also present, and protected Hannah from the 
attentions of Mr. Pinchas. They sat out a dance and fell 
very much in love. Twenty-five days later the young 
man called at the Rabbi’s house, having in the mean- 
time won the girl’s promise to become his wife. 
The Rabbi welcomed him, the marriage was approved, 
and Brandon bidden to the Passover at the local syna- 
gogue. The lover excused himself; he had promised to 
help another Rabbi, being himself a Cohen of the House 
of Aaron. The Rabbi heard the announcement like his 
own death-warrant. Marriage, he said, was out of the 
question ; by the law of Moses no Cohen might marry a 
divorced woman. The male lover ridiculed and stormed, 
the girl fainted, the Rabbi was inexorable. ‘In this 
enlightened nineteenth century,” cried the poor young 
man, ‘‘could such things be?” ‘*God,” rejoined the 
Rabbi, ‘‘ is for all centuries ; these two must not marry.” 
Three days later Brandon stood under Hannah's window 
in the Ghetto Market Place, while the Rabbi and his 
congregation were at service in the synagogue across the 
way, and proposed an elopement to America. The girl 
agreed. It was arranged that he should come back later 
and take her. Meanwhile, the synagogue emptied, and 
the Rabbi returned. A little before his daughter had seen 
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him interrupt his service to come from the synagogue and 
quell a raging tumult of Hebrews in revolt under a Free. 
thinker captain, and now he spoke to her tenderly, ang 
bade her fetch his shroud, in which he was wont to spend 
the night before the Passover. The girl wavered and with. 
drew into the house; with the same movement the chains 
of the Jewish law closed round her; and when Brandon 
returned it was to hear Hannah cry but a single sentence of 
farewell and close the shutters on him for ever. 

This, reduced to plain terms, is the subject of “The 
Children of the Ghetto,” Mr. Zangwill’s drama of Love 
and Ritual, produced with success in America and now 
transferred to the Adelphi. It will be seen that we have 
here an undeniable dramatic conflict, and it says much for 
Mr. Zangwill’s adroitness that the contest between “love 
and duty” seems to us no less crucial because her duty, 
as the girl conceived it, is not to a religious faith but to 
the letter of an inhuman law. Her choice is between a 
natural honourable attachment and the letter of a religious 
survival—as cruel as Suttee and only more unnatural, 
But three acts of East End Judaism have taken us many 
thousand miles away from ‘‘the enlightened nineteenth 
century,” in whose name the poor son of Aaron makes 
his appeal. The first three acts, the last act too, are 
deluged in East End Judaism—a colour more exotic and 
remote from that of common Gentile London than any 
which Mr. Brandon in his wanderings could have espied 
between Table Mountain and the Zambesi. There they 
are, the children of the Ghetto; they talk English no 
better and no worse than the rest of their fellow-citizens 
in Shoreditch (or would if they were not presented by 
Americans); and their clothes, their amusements, their 
superficies, are not different from those of any other British 
subjects. But look at their alien faces and consider what 
they bring to the surface of their alien way of thought! 
Guedalyah, the greengrocer, is selling cabbages all day 
long ; but his mind perpetually revolves the return of the Jews 
to Palestine. Barney Aurato, the Westralian millionaire, 
lives in Park Lane, but no more than the ‘‘ Reb” 
Shemuel himself may he tend fire and candle on a 
Friday night. The labour leader, Simon Wolf, has 
turned his back on the faith of his fathers ; but when he 
comes to the Synagogue door with a brass band and the 
‘* Marseillaise ” and congenial rebels, an appeal from the 
Rabbi is enough to silence the leader and disband his 
crew. With so much preparation one cannot see that the 
human interest of the struggle between Love and Faith is 
any the less human because the Faith is stationed in an 
outlying breastwork of the Letter, not in the central forti- 
fications of the Spirit. That the daughter of Rabbi 
Shemuel will not forswear the faith of her fathers even in 
the least of external matters and break her father’s heart 
in doing so is natural and inevitable enough. Possibly, 
by-the- bye, the admirably moving and sympathetic acting 
of Mr. Wilton Lackaye as the Father makes the conflict a 
little less open than Mr. Zangwill intended. It was too 
plain that Hannah would not sacrifice that frail and gentle 
figure for even such a lover as Mr. Robert Edeson. 

It is the cost of the struggle, not the struggle or 
possibility of its occurrence, of which we are doubtful. 
And here we begin to tread on cindery ground. If Mr. 
Zangwill wanted to show that he could write a play when 
he tried, one quite understands why he put the ‘‘ Children 
of the Ghetto” on the stage. He can write a play: the 
production at the Adelphi proves it. It is not ‘‘ compact” 
nor ‘‘well made” in the conventional and accustomed 
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sense, for, like Mr. Barrie, the author has discarded the 
conventional and accustomed pattern. He has introduced 
a different design, a different symmetry, and a more 
strenuous. Nor has his execution lagged behind his 
daring. The passage without the synagogue in the 
beginning of Act IV.—to give but one instance—the 
subtly wrought interaction of the music, the colour, the 
moving tides in the girl’s mind—is beautifully, symphoni- 
cally conceived. This thing was a revelation. But there 
are those who ask questions. Is the dramatic medium 
wholly fair to Mr. Zangwill’s gift? If we knew no more 
of Mr. Zangwill’s work than the people in the stalls, 
who have been heard to whisper, ‘‘ so fresh, so interest- 
ing,” would we too be delighted and surprised as by the 
discovery of a new world? If we were inclined to adopt 
a more conventional and accustomed, and, let us add, 
depraved estimate of the British Public and the functions 
of the dramatist, we would explain these questionings : 
Mr. Zangwill flatters his audience; he has not yet con- 
fessed the bitter limitations of his medium: he has not 
realised how almost crudely simplified must be the English 
prose which he is to trust his mimes to speak across the 
footlights. But we hold otherwise. 

The company that interprets this exacting piece has been 
brought across the Atlantic, and it may seem ungrateful 
to hint that any of its members are, artistically speaking, 
no better than they should be. The majority of parts, 
indeed, are excellent. Mr. Zangwill has given to every 
character in his piece a distinct identity, and Mr. Norris, 
who plays the Poet Pinchas, Miss Mabel Taliaferro as the 
child-mother, the Zionists, the Jew millionaires, the Jew 
Freethinkers, the business women head of their clan, all 
“stand to their author” like heroes. The picture of the 
East End Ghetto is wonderfully and brilliantly complete. 
But when we come to the Hannah of Miss Rosabel 
Morrison and to Mr. Edeson’s Brandon we pause. They 
are fluent and agreeable, and both—but Miss Morrison in 
particular—command our sympathy. Yet when the great 
moment comes we do not believe in their broken hearts. 
Miss Morrison puts on the tuneless voice which certain of 
our leading actresses have taught us to label pathos; 
Mr. Brandon but why go on? ‘‘ Good enough” such 
acting may be; it is not good enough for what Mr. 
Zangwill asks. We shall look forward to reading his 
play with not less pleasure for the interest of knowing 
how far the task which he has set his hero or heroine was 
over-heavy. Y. B. 





CHRISTMAS RITES 


WE must sometimes regret the vitality of tradition that 
causes customs and observances to linger on after the 
beauty of their original inspiration has passed from them. 
In “Idlehurst ” the author instances the dispirited bands 
of little copper-seekers who on Mayday, with battered 
cowslips and ill-learnt songs, pay depressing visits to our 
doors. At Christmas-time there is even more cause to 
mourn the loss of that spirit that made merrie England, 
and kept great occasions and holidays with a spontaneity 
that made their beauty, and so genuinely as to achieve 
Simplicity. 

When did the spirit of Christmas festivities so sadly 
change from the wassailing and mirth-song to a world 
“all too wide” for Christmas cards and lugubrious singing 
of hymns ? During the Commonwealth many great es- 
tablishments were impoverished or became extinct, and 
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the far-reaching entertainment of tenants and farm 
servants naturally diminished to a great extent. After 
the Restoration an attempt was made to revive old times, 
but the country’s troubles of civil war, followed, as they 
were, by a fanatical prejudice against commemorating in 
any way the birth of Christ, had changed the spirit of the 
people, and other customs had crept in. The Tudors had 
been upholders of the festivities of the season, and there 
are accounts of the most splendid pageants and masques 
in their time. But with the growth of luxury among the 
rich under the Stuarts it had become the rule to spend 
Christmas in London. There is an old ballad that laments 
the decay of good-fellowship and the neglect of the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ keepin’ up o’ Christmas” in the country. It 
is called ‘‘ Chrystmas’ Lamentation for the losse of his 
acquaintance, showing how he is forst to leave the country 
and come up to London towne ”— 


Since Pride came up with yellow starch 
Pride and Luxury they doe devoure 
Housekeeping quite. 
And beggary they doe beget 
In many a knyght. 
Madam, forsoothe, in her coach she must wheell 
Although she wear her hose out at the heel, 
Welladay ! 
And on her back wear that for a weed 
That me and all my fellowes would feed. 
Great men there by flockes there be flowne 
To London ward 
Where they in pomp and pleasure doe waste 
That which Chrystmas was wonted to feaste, 
Chrystmas beef and bread is turned to stones 
And silken rags, 
And ladie Money sleepes and maketh moanes 
In misers bags. 


And so on. And this one evidently alludes to the influence 
of Puritanism :— 
Gone are those golden days of yore 
When Chrystmasse was a high day 
Whose sports we now shall see no more, 
’Tis turned into Good Friday. 


There is one called ‘‘Time’s Alteration ; or, the Old 
Man’s Rehearsal. What brave dayes he knew a great 
while agone when his old cap was new.” This line recurs 
at the end of each verse and makes a very good refrain. 

But the spirit of conviviality seems not to have sprung 
altogether spontaneously from the people. For one reads 
of an order existing that directed the large householders 
in the country ‘‘to repair to their homes and there kepe 
hospitality meet to their degrees.” And so well was this 
enforced that any householder wishing to spend Christmas 
elsewhere had to get permission to do so. William 
Sandys, in his book on Christmas Carols, published in 
1833, says that in 1642 the first ordinances were issued to 
suppress the performance of plays, and hesitation was 
expressed as to the manner of keeping Christmas. Some 
shops in London were even opened on Christmas Day, 
part of the people being fearful of a Popish observance of 
the day. The Puritans gradually prevailed, and in 1647 
some parish officers were committed for permitting 
ministers to preach upon Christmas Day. On June 3 in 
the same year it was ordained by the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament ‘‘that the feast of the nativity of Christ 
with other holidays should be no longer observed, and 
that all scholars, apprentices, and other servants with the 
leave and approbation of their masters should have such 
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relaxation from labour on the second Tuesday in every 
month as they used to have from such Festivals and Holy 
Dayes. And in Canterbury, on December 22 following, the 
crier went round by direction of the Mayor and pro- 
claimed that Christmas Day and all other superstitious 
festivals should be put down and a market held upon 
that day.” 

But after a little the old-fashioned customs seem to 
have revived. Though the pageants of the Royal house- 
hold lost in splendour, there are accounts of Christmas 
being kept in the old way. ‘‘An English gentleman at 
the opening of the great day had all his tenants and 
neighbours enter his hall by daybreak. The strong 
beer was broached and the black Jacks went plentifully 
about with toast, sugar, nutmeg, and good Cheshire 
cheese. The rooms were embowered with holly, ivy, 
cypress, bays, laurel and missleto, and a bouncing Christ- 
mas log in the chimney glowing like the cheeks of a 
country milkmaid. Then was the pewter as bright as 
Clarinda, and every bit of brass as polished as the most 
refined Gentleman. The servants were then running here 
and there with merry hearts and jolly countenances. 
Everyone was busy in welcoming of guests, and all look’d 
as snug as new licked puppies.” 

Brawn, mustard, and malmsey were directed for break- 
fast at Christmas-time in Elizabeth’s reign. There is a 
story that the French had never seen brawn, of which 
they found large stores on the capture of Calais. They 
guessed it to be good, and tried every means of preparing 
it. In vain they roasted, boiled, and baked it; nothing 
seemed to succeed. At last, however, they found out the 
secret: ‘‘ Ha!” said the monks, ‘‘ what delightful fish ;” 
and they added it to their stock of fast day dishes. ,On 
New Year's Eve the Wassail Bowl was again brought 
round ; in fact, Christmas was stretched to its furthest 
limits. 

There is a jolly, blustering note in this wassail song 
that with all its nonsense holds the spirit of good fellow- 
ship :— 

Wassail ! wassail! all over the town, 
Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown, 
Our bow! it is made of the maplin tree. 
We be all good fellows. I drink to thee. 


Here’s to Smiler and to his right ear, 
God send our maester a happy new year, 
A happy new year as e’er he did see, 
With my wassailling bowl I drink to thee. 


Here’s to Dobbin and to his right eye, 

God send our mistress a good Chrystmas pye, 
A good Chrystmas pye as e’er I did see. 

With my wassailling bowl I drink to thee. 


Here’s to Fillpail and to her long tail. 

God send our maester never may fail 

Of a cup of good beer. I pray you draw near, 
And then you shall hear our jolly wassail. 


Two or three more verses follow. 

Barnaby Googe, in his translation of Naogeorgus, 
gives the account of Christmas day in the sixteenth century. 
It does not, perhaps, give one the impression of the 
solemnity twice referred to :— 


Three masses every priest doth sing upon that solemn day, 

With offrings unto every one that so the more may play, 

This done, a wooden childe in clowtes is on the altar set, 

About the which both boyes and gyrles do daunce and trymly 
jet; 
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And carolls sing in praise of Chryst; and for to helpe them 
heare 

The organs answer every verse with sweet and solemn cheare, 

The priests do rore aloud ; and round about the parents stand 

To see the sporte, and with their voyce do helpe them and 
their hand. 


The first printed collection of carols is that published 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1521. There are some other old 
collections with the most charming titles. ‘‘A smale 
garland of pious and godly songs composed by a devout 
man for the solace of his friends in their afflictions,” 
‘*Christmas Carolles fit to be sung at Easter.” And 
‘‘Imprynted at London by Richard Kele dwellynge at the 
longe shop under seynt Myldrede’s Chyrche: Some 
Carowles, very new and godly.” 

And beautiful these old carols are :— 


My saull and lyfe, stand up and see 
Who lyes in ane crib of tree, 

What babe is that sae gude and fair? 
It is Chryst—-God’s sonne and aire. 


Welcum now gracious God of mycht 
To sinners vyle, unpure, unrycht, 

Thou come to save us from distresse. 
How can we thank thy gentillnesse ? 


O God, that made all créature 
How art thou becum so pure 
That on the hay and stray will lye 
Amang the asses oxin and kye? 


And were the world ten times sae wyde 
Cled ower with gold and stanes of pride 
Unworthy zit it were to thee 

Under thy feet ane stule to bee. 


O my dear hert, young Jesus sweit 
Prepare thy creddill in my sprite 
And I sall rock thee in my hert 
And never mair frae thee depart. 


CLARISSA, 


THE ‘*CAUSE’”’ 


THE Dennes were going home. Dickie Denne had put his wife 
into the carriage—they could afford one now that he had fluked 
into the Academy—and knew that the littlke woman was dying to 
ask questions. 

“ An old flame of yours, this Mrs. Rooper?” she began almost 
immediately. 

But Denne protested. ‘Only middle-aged,” said he. 

She disregarded the flippancy. “You were badly gone—you 
know you were.” 

“You were in pinafores then,” said Dickie Denne. 

“ But confess ; how could you leave a brilliant creature like 
Mrs. Rooper, even if I was in pinafores? How could you, Dickie?” 
demanded Mrs. Denne. 

“T thought I’d told.” 

“ As though I’d sit here and ask if you had! 
don’t fib—because you were gone ; you said so.” 

“ Only to oblige—you wouldn’t have had me if I hadn’t made 
you awfully jealous and despairing,” said Denne. He knew she 
liked the mood. 

“ But you were engaged ?” ; 

“No, only near it—confoundedly near it,” and Dickie 
Christopher Denne, A.R.A., went back to the beginning and the 
end. 

“Go on, I'd like to know, because I’ve often wondered why 
they do it, these Mrs. Roopers. Now isn’t she awfully clever? l 
couldn’t make a speech like she did, and run a club like that, and 
talk about the Cause, and art, and literature, and women’s work 
in the world. I couldn’t do it, Dickie.” 


Now begin, and 
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Denne smiled. ‘No, thank Heaven; you couldn’t! And as 
for ‘art and literature’—well, take my word, you'll always find 
them when there’s something particularly unedifying going on !” 

« But she is clever, and good-looking, and womanly—she said 
she was.” 

Now Dickie intervened. ‘ Do you want the whole yarn?” he 
asked ; “it’s so long and silly, and yet, perhaps, there’s something 

in it,” he admitted. “ Wait till we get in, it'll be more comfort- 

le.” 

- And so they filled the hour before bedtime with Mrs, Rooper. 

“You know I went to Madrid after I left the schools,” began 
Dickie Denne. ‘“ I’d won the gold medal and had to travel, so, of 
course, I made for the Prado. Lord, how I worked! I often 
wonder I’ve never got sick of Velasquez, I followed him so then— 
but he never bores you, does he, Madam?” 

Madam only smiled. 

“After Madrid, Venice, and there I met Mrs. Rooper. She 
was about the same only younger, and had just buried old Rooper. 
I’ve never seen him, but he was old. Everybody said he was old 
and very wealthy. She had the money now and was forgetting 
him. We were of the Colony, and you see a lot of people abroad 
if you’re in the same set and pretty young. She was good enough 
to be interested in me and my work. We did the galleries, and 
the palaces, and the gondolas, and I did most of the talking then. 
I must have taught her a lot, because people said how clever she 
was when she passed me on. I enjoyed it, but it was the work 
that I cared about and not the talking. She wasn’t a woman, at 
least, as far as I was concerned, but another pilgrim. It couldn’t 
be different then, for there were too many otherthings. I thought 
she looked at me in the same way, or, I would have done, if I had 
thought about it. A young ass, wasn’t 1?” 

“Slightly,” said Mrs. Denne. 

“When we said good-bye I promised to call in town. She 
was a bit funny that night, but I didn’t see it. It was moonlight 
and it was April, and we were both under thirty, but I only saw 
the moonlight, the water and the colour of the sleeping city. 
When she dropped my hand I looked up and thought of girls of 
eighteen. But I went off, humming a tune I suppose, and turning 
back at the picture she made.” 

“ And wasn’t she angry ?” asked Mrs. Denne. 

“No; we wrote to one another, she eight pages to my one ; 
you know that speech she just made, well, half of it was water, 
wasn’t it? It went down splendidly because her voice is a good 
one and she’s handsome, but there was nothing much in it. The 
letters were like that, although I didn’t see it then. I had a studio 
off the Euston Road ; she often came to tea there and talked about 
my future. How that woman loved the Academy! And I was to 
have a place with china and cosy corners of hangings—all the 
wealth of Wardour Street and Tottenham Court Road was to 
encircle me, and my coat was to be of velvet and I ‘at home’ on 
Sundays, Alluring prospect! And yet I was glad when she 
came and diluted me, and suggested new furniture. But it was 
mostly water, and I wasn’t specially strong milk as things 
were. Lord, how she praised the pretty and the safe ; but always 
discreetly—she knew me well enough for that. And of anevening 
I was trotted out and made clean to say how-de-do to people. 
Her flat was always full of ’em, friends of old Rooper and her 
family, who talked rot and sang songs. Half my income went 
into shirts and tailors’ bills during the summer. But the Academy 
hung my first—I’d painted it to her, and she belonged to a class 
the Academy’s fond of—and she gave me a ring in honour of the 
event. I took it, and we had a holiday at Dorking and came back 
inthe evening. How I must have tired her talking about next 
year’s and a portrait I wanted her to sit for! The ring was the 
beginning. She brought other things, and it was nice enough 
having them, and I filled the flat with sketches.” 

“ And then, Dickie?” asked Mr. Denne. 

“I got to the flat one day, and she came in and said people 
Were talking about us, and what should we do? She cried and I 
stood there thinking, thinking in the same old dunderheaded way. 
1 Ought to have foreseen all this, and I would go away for a bit 

till it blew over. 1 would give up the studio, and she mustn’t cry, 
for everything would be all right if I went away for six or eight 
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months, and people were asses, criminal, low asses to even think 
of such things! Of course she kept on and wouldn’t be comforted, 
not till I said good-bye. It was a moment, and she liked them. 
She stood there, playing leading lady in the great scene. Her 
hand was in mine, and I played up too—kissed it reverently and 
went out into the night, or rather into the afternoon. I found a 
telegram when I got home, asking me back for dinner. I didn’t 
go, and that was the end.” 

“ Everything ?” asked Mrs. Denne. 

“ More than enough, wasn’t it ?>—I lost nearly two years, or the 
best part of them.” 

* But didn’t it make you think, Dickie?” 

“A good deal. That’s why I wanted to go to-night and make 
sure.” 

“She received us very well, considering,” said Mrs. Denne. 
Then she asked : “And The Cause—the League of Women and 
all that sort of thing—don’t you think she really cares? She 
spoke beautifully and has such a lovely voice; and it was she 
who started the club, and she’s the President, and everybody except 
us seemed to think no end of her ; don’t you think she cares about 
the women?” 

Dickie Denne reflected. “When she wanted me it wasn’t me 
she wanted, but a magnet, an R.A. She thought I’d do the trick— 
believed in me, if you like to put it that way. 

“ But I was to be a draw—you see old Rooper’s people and her 
people weren’t draws—I was to attract an audience, something 
specially selected—‘ the best actresses aren’t on the stage,’ as some- 
body says,” observed Dickie Denne. ‘“ Well, I was a disappoint- 
ment, I suppose, but she’s got there all the same. The Cause has 
done the trick, and she can go down to the League and speechify 
whenever she likes. That’s the way I see it. She’s in the papers, 
she’s a personage, she’s got her audience. And most of it’s claque, 
I fancy. She’s running the club, paying the rent and all that, and 
it must cost her half old Rooper’s money. The League listens to 
her whenever she wants to talk, and on big nights when guests 
come she’s more leading lady than ever. It’s the way with 
appalling mediocrity.” 

“ And the women that belong, don’t they know?” asked Mrs. 
Denne. 

For answer Dickie Christopher Denne, A.R.A., picked her up 
bodily and carried her upstairs to the night-nursery, Here three 
little Dennes breathed in three little beds, and a bead of gas sprang 
to a flame at Dickie Denne’s touch. 

“What's this got to do with the women and Mrs. Rooper?” 
whispered Mrs. Denne. 

“Nothing, 1 hope—but don’t you see, dear, that the League 
are a pack of children, and the club’s Mrs. Rooper’s nursery ?” 

“| prefer ours,” whispered Mrs. Denne. 


And Dickie Denne kissed her. ALBERT KINROSS. 
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FORGOTTEN CHILDREN 


OnE reflection that comes upon studious examination of 
the ‘‘ Stories from Old fashioned Children’s Books ” which 
Mr. Tuer has brought together is the access of intimacy 
between children and grown-ups that has set in since the 
early years of the century. The authors of these quaint 
didactic little volumes were so far removed from their 
demure audiences: so wide a gulf divided them. The 
very mothers demanded from their children the elaborate 
courtesy that usually is kept for strangers; while the 
fathers figure almost as visitants from the Judgment 
Seat. Indeed ‘The Fairchild Family” and ‘‘ The 
History of the Robins” (which Mr. Tuer, however, does 
not mention) go still further : they are positively anthropo- 
morphitic. Both Mr. Fairchild and Mrs. Benson resemble 
a Creator of transcendent goodness, making precisely the 
conception of God that a child ordinarily entertains. But 
all that has been changed. To-day parents lose as much 
as they gain from books for children. They are as often 
shown faulty as not. And there is no longer a barrier 
between young and old. The writers of modern children’s 
books suggest that they too were real children once. The 
old fraudulent reminder, ‘* When I was a child I never did 
anything to vex my parents,” is not now heard. A fede- 
rating influence has come in, a freemasonry, and where 
once was trembling and timid silence in the presence of 
elders, there is now a communion of laughter. 

Writers for children are more sportsmanlike than they 
were : they are willing that the child should have a show 
as well as the old folk. If these ancient moralists had 
always succeeded in having their own way, a child would 
practically have worn gyves all its days. Their system 
was the elimination of experience as a factor in instruction ; 
whereas an ounce of experience, as everyone knows—and 
as they must have known too—is worth bushels of senten- 
tious counsel. Disobedience was the greatest fault in the 
calendar, and invention was continually taxed (in the inte- 
rests of parents) to paint the results of disobedience with 
sufficient luridness. Every child was viewed as a potential 
breaker of commands and was pelted with awful examples. 
And not only were set up before him other children dying 
various and violent deaths as the result of disobedience, 
but the animal kingdom was ransacked for instances of 
wilful and wayward young. In one case cited in Mr. 
Tuer’s companion volume, ‘‘ Pages and Pictures from 
Forgotten Children’s Books,” an old fly warns her 
daughter against venturing too near the fire. Says the 
daughter to herself (the story seems to have been levelled 
at girl readers): ‘‘How over-cautious these old folks 
are! Here I am denied the innocent amusement of 
flying over the steaming caldron,” and so forth. ‘‘ This 
said, the conceited thing hovered over the pot, and, 
being involved in the boiling vapour, suddenly lost her 
strength and dropped into the dreadful gulph.” A true 
sportsman, writing such a story at all, would end there. 
But our author, belonging to a time when children did not 
count quite as fellow-beings, must add : ‘‘ As she perished, 
she exclaimed, ‘ How wretched is the child who disregards 
the admonition of its parents [the use of ‘‘its” instead of 
“her” is a skilful attempt to rope in, at this critical point, 
the boy reader, too], and prefers its own wisdom to 
maternal experience!’” Writers for children play the 
game better to-day. They preach, it is true; but they do 
not use a bludgeon in the pulpit. They state a case fairly, 
and let the reader choose. 
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Now and again in Mr. Tuer’s volumes, which are quite 
representative of the condition of children’s literature at 
the beginning of the century, we find something that 
stands by itself and has no purpose beyond amusement; 
but itis rare. In the main the intention is cautionary, 
In their desire to lay down the law our authors did not 
hesitate even at such a questionable sin as that described 
in the following story from the ‘‘ Half Holiday Task 
Book,” a variety of offence which has divided many a sect 
and perplexed many a dogmatist. Thus: ‘‘A poor little 
boy refused to take his food ; a doctor was sent for, who 
could not account for the lad’s loss of appetite ; but when 
questioned, he at length confessed that he could not bear 
to see his poor brothers and sisters want; and, as his 
parents could not get sufficient for them all, he feigned 
sickness, that they might eat what he could not. This 
was really kindly meant, but 


God forbids that we should do 
Evil, that goodness may ensue.” 


To go out of one’s way to condemn so unusual a form of 
juvenile obstinacy was the acme of zeal for righteous con- 
duct. Nowadays we are content to reprove the more 
ordinary offences only. Censors have lost in courage since 
heredity came in. 

Very rarely is real mischief to be found so long ago; 
but Mr. Tuer offers one instance in the ‘Good Boy’s 
Soliloquy ” (1811). This, a very ingenious incitement to bad 
conduct, is the forerunner of a kind of literature which 
has since flourished. Only by the figure known as irony 
was it possible at that date to carry out such a project; 
hence the good boy’s method was very attractively to 


present a list of the pleasant things no good boy should 
do. Thus: 

I must not ugly faces scrawl 

With charcoal on a white-washed wall. 

I must not blow the candle out, 

Or throw the smutty snuff about ; 


each instruction being accompanied by a picture showing 
him misbehaving in the way described, with infectious 
gusto. To-day there are many books which with impunity 
take the direct road in this matter of supplying the 
young with material for every kind of innocuous romp 
and lark. On the principle that forewarned is forearmed, 
the modern parent excuses such publications and buys 
them. 

In pure nonsense the early years of the century also 
were poor; but Mr. Tuer prints two booklets antici- 
pating Edward Lear’s experiments in this genre: ‘‘ There 
was a young lady of Camberwell,” and so forth. They 
are not exactly nonsensical, merely grotesque. Nonsense 
did not, of course, begin with Lear. Foote’s ‘‘ Great 
Panjandrum” and Goldsmith's ‘‘ Madame Blaize”’ came 
much earlier; but nonsense for children was not really 
cultivated until the middle of this century. To-day there 
are some who hold that we have too much of it. Cer- 
tainly a little nonsense goes a long way. Mr. Belloc, 
the latest really valuable practitioner of the art, has given it 
a twist of his own. One doubts, however, if children 
care much for nonsense of any written kind. It is parents 
who prize ‘‘ The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts” and Lear’s 
‘‘ Songs”; the nursery cares little for any damage that 
may come to them. The nursery is more intent upon 
stories of real children, whose actions are recognisable and 
capable of imitation. If there had been no self-possessed 
and perfectly normal Alice in Lewis Carroll's two books, 
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they would have had very little weight with children. The 
Gryphon and White Knight, the Duchess and Humpty 
Dumpty, would never, unaided by that matter-of-fact 
maiden, have carried the books into all their editions. 

Nor had the day of the fairy tale yet dawned when the 
century was young. ‘‘Cinderella” is here, and so is 
‘Puss in Boots,” but they lack the right manner. The 
treatment of a fairy tale must suggest remoteness; the 
way for the Prince’s ball must not be paved so familiarly 
as this: ‘‘It happened that the King’s son gave a ball, 
and invited all persons of fashion to it. Of course 
our two young misses [the ugly sisters!] were in- 
vited, and they made a very grand figure among 
the quality.” ‘‘Two young misses” is quite impossible. 
Now, at the end of the century which saw these rudi- 
mentary attempts, there is not a fairy-story unprinted. 
Mr. Lang has filled many volumes with old and new, 
traditional and literary; Mr. Jacobs has ransacked the 
earth for foreign examples, and a host of clever writers 
are kept busy in inventing original ones. Other kinds of 
children’s books are also now being made with an assiduity 
which would strike Mr. Newbery, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, pink with amazement—books of pictures, plain and 
coloured; books of original verses; books of nursery 
rhymes ; books of animal stories ; books of real life ; books 
secular and books religious. The annual output is over- 
whelming. Yet no one need be disappointed to find a 
happy child into whose happiness literature has not 
entered. These books—so kindly in intention: the fruit, 
many of them, of so much loving thought and effort 
for their destined readers—although often an alleviation 
or a real influence for pleasure, are not, when all is said, 
necessary. The child is not dependent upon his books. 
He has an imagination of his own as vivid and resourceful 
as that of any author, and far more to the immediate 
point. 

But, for the sake of the elders among us, pray let 
there be no falling off in intelligent nursery literature. 


FOR ERIC: NEW STYLE 


WHAT could be more admirable? 


The irregulars responded eagerly to my orders. The 
fever of battle had begun to burn in their veins; they were 
longing to break a lance in the cause of freedom. 

“Steady, my lads!” I cried, as we entered the narrow 
pass ; “ we shall want our speed when we meet the enemy.” 

At the foot we met Necochea riding at the head of his 
squadron. 


And so the tale runs. We are with the Chilians, and the yoke 
of the Spaniard is being rapidly shifted. Young Maitland, an 
Englishman, is of course to the fore, and the whole spirited busi- 
ness is narrated with just the right go and breathlessness by a 
Mr. Herbert Hayens, whom we discover from the title-page is 
already famous as author of “In the Grip of the Spaniard,” “An 
Emperor’s Doom,” and other stirring fare. But to come to close 
quarters. We are at present occupied with “A Captain of 
Irregulars” (Nelson. 5s.), his latest. A sample from the body of 
the work heads this paper, and the rest is every bit as good. A 
book for a Christmas present we have here, and no mistake. It 
fits the sterner moods of boyhood. And when they have read it 
there are yet such brave companions as “Peril and Prowess” 
(Chambers. 55.), whose redskins tie one to trees and sit round a 
fire discussing the situation so as to give your rescuer a chance. 
Or else Mr. Henty—the welcome, the only original Mr. Henty— 
comes in with his annual cargo, of which we need but instance 
‘A Roving Commission” (Blackie. 6s.), or, as is well expressed 
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in an alluring sub-title, “Or Through the Black Insurrection of 
Hayti.” 

Whether you learn your history through Mr. Henty, who 
leaves the Black Insurrection for such little affairs as “ The Thirty 
Years’ War” and “The Rising in La Vendée,” or whether you 
learn it out of the more serious productions of the avowedly his- 
torical true story-books, is no great matter. Parents certainly do 
have views on so pressing a point, but if they substitute for, or, 
better still, add to, Mr. Henty’s history, such red and gold master- 
pieces as “Brave Men in Action” (Chatto. 5s.), or the more 
soberly bound “From Franklin to Nansen” (Bowden. 39. 6d.), 
they can hardly fail to benefit the intelligent youngsters for whom 
these works are primarily intended. “ Brave Men in Action,” with 
its chapters on heroes so recent as Gordon and Burnaby, is toa 
well and too favourably known to be in need of further praise, 
and Mr. G. Firth Scott’s retelling of the stories of Arctic adventure 
is quite a companion volume and equally authentic. 

So far we have dealt with the regulation fare; but in “ The 
Drummer’s Coat” (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) we have. something un- 
expected—a boy’s book the interest of which depends more on the 
personages of the story than on the incidents wherein they take 
part. The author, Mr. J. W. Fortescue, has evidently turned to 
some old family story, and re-created the quaint figures of his 
legend, writing so well and simply that one cannot help but follow 
him and the corporal who had fought with Wellington, loyal 
retainer of Lady Eleanor Bracefort, the “ wife and widow of 
Captain Richard, the Light Dragoon.” The end, with its fine and 
pathetic pictures of the retreat that preceded the battle of Corunna, 
is especially good ; and here the boy-reader will find a truer and 
more useful picture of actual warfare than the gilt-edged presenta- 
tions that are more popular. 

Another story-teller who cultivates a kindly realism is the 
Rev. E. Gilliat, and this year we welcome his “ Wolf’s Head: a 
Story of the Prince of Outlaws” (Seeley. 5,.), a romance wherein 
Robin Hood and his merry men deal brave blows. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgleyp, near Paternoster Row, 
December 15, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—The recollection of certain MSS. fresh from 
‘the Grand Tour” gives you, I know, a fearful interest in pub- 
lishers’ readers—those spiteful creatures who thwart Capital in 
the exercise of its benevolent function. So you will read Zhe 
Backwater of Life (1) because Mr. James Payn acted as reader 
to Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., and you will giggle when you 
learn by Mr. Stephen’s beautiful introduction that he did not 
encourage the publication of “ John Inglesant.” But I am much 
mistaken if you do not end by thinking Mr. Payn’s a pathetic and 
attractive personality. He was fond of whist—‘his oniy recrea- 
tion”—and “ when physical infirmities made it impossible for him 
to frequent his old haunts, the Whist Club to which he belonged 
made an arrangement” whereby “four members went by rotation 
to his house in Warrington Crescent, Maida Vale, twice a week, 
to give him the pleasure of a rubber.” Before the end (March 25, 
1898) “he had become so disabled by rheumatic gout that he 
could not leave his chair; his hands were crippled ; he suffered 
to some degree from deafness, and he had frequent attacks of 
severe pain.” Yet he bubbled over with kindly feeling for his 
friends. A play of rather grim humour—the smile of a suffering 
man—characterises the essays of which this volume is composed. 
Alluding to some unpleasant hallucinations, he says, “ Like 
the old lady of Banbury Cross, I had music wherever I went.” 
May. you, Fanny, be always deaf to such music! Mr. Payn’s 
auditory affliction actually caused him on one occasion to make 
the mistake of answering “ not a farthing” toa man who wanted 
to pay him five pounds, the sufferer imagining that he wished to 
borrow it. “Is it any good my going to an aurist?” he inquired 
of a doctor of “the old Abercrombie school.” ‘“O yes,” answered 
the latter, adding somewhat too wittily, “to the aurist.”. In a 
genial essay on conversation Mr. Payn recalls a story that 
Frederic Locker used to tell. It describes the way in which Lord 
Barrymore “choked off” an unscrupulous traveller. “Did you 
ever see anything of the Chick-Chows?” he began. “Oh! a 
good deal,” replied Longbow; “a very cruel tribe the Chick- 
Chows.” “And the Cherry-Chows, eh?” pursued Lord B. “O 
very much among the Cherry-Chows!” asserted Longbow ; “the 
Cherry-Chows were singularly kind to my fellows.” ‘And pray,” 
asked the indefatigable quizzer, “did you see much of the Tol-de- 
roddy-bow-wows ?” At this Longbow slackened his string. A 
contrast is afforded by a traveller who had put a girdle round the 
world, and who said to Mr. Payn almost on his deathbed, “ My 
dear fellow, you will do me the justice when I am gone to say 
that I never told you one word about it.” Let me wind up my 
remarks about an amiable and interesting book with a line from 
Mr. Payn’s farewell from the editorial chair of the Corniil/ :— 
“It isa pleasure, indeed, to see the nugget sparkling in its bed ; 
to be able to tell the worker that he has not toiled in vain... .; 
to see the fire of hope kindle in young eyes isa sight to gladden 
old ones.” 

Turn we now “where Afric’s sunny fountains Roll down their 
golden sand,” though I fear the latter is now being coined by Mr. 
Kruger, in the absence of the flabbergasted Uitlander, at the rate 
of a hundred thousand sovereigns a month. I have two books of 
African interest before me. Sir Redvers Buller, V.C. (2) will be 
eagerly read. “Here’s a picture for you.” It comes from an 
account of Buller’s exploits during the Zulu war: “ Leading his 
men on at a swinging canter, with his reins in his teeth, a revolver 
in one hand and a knobkerrie he had snatched from a Zulu in the 
other, his hat blown off in the mé/ée and a large streak of blood 
across his face, caused by a splinter of rock from above, this gallant 
horseman seemed a demon incarnate to the flying savages.” Mr. 
Archibald Forbes’ description of Buller is quoted: “A stern- 
tempered, ruthless, saturnine man, with the gift of grim silence not 
less than a gift of curt, forcible expression.” Buller is a Devon- 
shire man, and once, when he was recruiting in Maritzburg, so 
many offered to enlist that he had difficulty in selecting them. “I 


asked,” quoth he, “some ten or a dozen their names. The second 
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man told me his name ‘was Vinnicombe. 
enough for me. You come from the right end of England, 
at any rate.’ ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘I come from Devonshire.” And 
he was good enough for me.” Buller has considerable administra. 
tive ability, and the “ruthless saturnine man” possesses a gift 
rarer than pity—justice, and the determination to weigh the rights 
even of might. Witness his work in Ireland in 1886. He is now 
doing the most important work of his life. May his expiation of 
our diplomacy be successful, and may the brave blood that js 
being shed wash away the filthy ink-stains from an indefatigable 
press. 

The second book of African interest to which I referred is q 
handsome new and revised edition.of 4 Breath from the Veldt (3), 
which reminded the public that the delightful talent of the late 
President of the Royal Academy had in some measure descended 
on his fourth son. His skill in depicting animals is considerable, 
His lions are really savage; we see them in the act of tearing their 
living prey. And one hopes, with Mr. Meredith, that the British 
lion may never demean himself thus. But let us rather contem- 
plate the civilised Boer in the gentle 7é/e of art-critic. The scene 
is the waggon. Enter Oom Roelef and other Dutchmen. Mr, 
Millais produces a sketch of Oom Roelef’s head :— 


I said, * That’s good 


Q. “ Well I’m [blanked]! Who is the man?” 

A. “It’s Oom Roelef’s head.” 

QO. “Oom Roelef’s head. Where’s his rifle?” 

A. “Oh, it’s not in the picture.” 

Q. “Why have you not made the waggon and the oxen 
too?” 

A. “There was not space for that.” 

Q. “How do you make that? do you make it with the 
hand?” 

A. “Yes.” (He would have been equally satisfied if I had 
said I had done it with my foot.) Some minutes afterwards | 
heard one saying to the other that I was a big liar, as I could 
not possibly do these things without a machine of some sort 
or other. 


But we must not make fun of the ignorance of a pastoral 
people. The Boer women are wonderful dancers, and are ready 
for the next partner when the first is completely giddy and ex- 
hausted. “No one thinks of giving in so long as he has breath 
enough left to carry him round the room.” That’s the Boer spirit 
and the right one; such dancers deserve to give even a great 
nation a lot of trouble before they succumb. 

These are, indeed, stirring times, but there is no time when 
you cannot lock the door of your imagination upon a few fancies 
that, perhaps, do not belong to this world at all. All depends on 
the inherent life of these fancies and your own hospitality to them. 
No more preface is needed to introduce you to a new and charm- 
ingly illustrated edition of Anyhow S/ories (4), real child-phantasies 
written by a woman of intensity, Mrs. W. K. Clifford. It is 
admirable, but to the psychologist not altogether surprising, that 
the hand that wrote the story and justification of the most devoted 
mother who ever sinned for her child’s good (Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime”) should have penned things so deeply suggestive as 
“Wooden Tony” and the “ New Mother.” “The little man is 
learning hard how to rattle his money in his pocket, and the little 
woman has heard a secret—she tells it while she dances.” No 
wonder the poor children became very naughty in order that they 
might look on ; and a new mother with glass eyes and a tail was 
a terrible price to pay for their misbehaviour. These stories exhibit 
a fusion of the arbitrary machinery which children insist on with 
the grim and delicate thoughts without which such machinery were 
tiresome to you and me.—Your indomitable B. ROUSER. 


1. “*The Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary Veteran.” 


By James Payn. 
With an Introduction by Leslie Stephen. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 


2. “Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C.: the Story of his Life and Campaigns.” By 
Walter Jerrold. With Eight Illustrations, London: Partridge. 2s 6d. net. 
3. “A Breath from the Veldt.” By J. G. Millais, F.Z.S. With numerous IIlustra- 


tions by the Author, and Frontispiece by the late Sir J. E. 
London: Sotheran. £2 25. 

4. “* Anyhow Stories for Children.” By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. With Illustrations by 
Lady Stanley and the Hon. John Collier. New and enlarged edition. London 
Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 
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REVIEWS 


FOURSCORE AND TEN 


‘Richard Durnford, D.D.” Edited by W. R. W. Stephens. 
London: Murray. 16s. 


1 am half-way, I am forty,” said the most “muckle” of all 
Scottish lairds in our hearing once, and knew not that he lied. 
The years of a man are threescore years and ten, not fourscore 
years even (0 suit the most ancient marquisate. But Bishop 
Durnford was in Lord ——’s mind as he spoke, and the Bishop's 
record was misleading. Richard Durnford was born at Sandford, 
near Newbury, on November 3, 1802, “being the eldest child of 
the Rev. Richard Durnford and Louisa, daughter of John Morant, 
of Wasing Place, in the county of Berks, and Christian his wife, 
whose maiden name was Hyett.” He died on October 13, 1895, 
“Christian acceptable, sinless, shameless, and painless,” as Bishop 
Andrewes prayed that Ae might die. He was then ninety-three, 
and to say that he was in possession of all his faculties is to say 
nothing. We met him two years before his death, and in a party 
which included a Lord Chancellor, several high Church dignitaries, 
and several of the merely famous, his was the figure on which the 
eye naturally rested. A beautiful old man, and a wise, and a 
sensible, and a scholarly. The day before his death Mr. Justice 
Laurence, the admirable scholar—lost to England in order that 
Griqualand West might have so distinguished a J udge- President— 
travelled with the Bishop and with Miss Durnford, the Bishop’s 
daughter and devoted helper, and commemorated his impressions 
ina letter to the Zmes which we wish we had space to quote in 
full :— 

“In a conversation [writes Mr. Justice Laurence] which 
continued without interruption and without any sign of fatigue 
on his Lordship’s part for the next two hours, I was most 
deeply impressed by the extraordinary energy, the keenness 
of the senses, the accurate memory ranging from classical 
quotations to historical anecdotes, and the complete con- 
versance with current topics in politics, literature, and archieo- 
logy of the most miscellaneous description, displayed by one 
who explained to me that Mr. Gladstone at Eton had been 
too much his junior for him to recollect having made his 
personal acquaintance till a later period, and who favoured 
me with recollections of Dr. Routh, who was President of 
Magdalen when Mr. Durnford became a member of that dis- 
tinguished society. ... The personality of the Bishop ap- 
peared to me to present a combination of quiet dignity and 
genial courtesy unique in one who was nearly a contemporary 
with the closing century. With your permission, ‘his saltem 
accumulem donis.’” 


“Deo gratias pro itinere feliciter peracto” was the last entry in 
the Bishop’s diary the day before his end at Lucerne. If he had 
not all Bishop Wordsworth’s grace in Latin verse, Bishop Durn- 
ford had a like facility and taste in, and turned as naturally to, that 
medium. Graceful are the verses in which a month before his 
death he recorded his happiness in Mr. Long’s villa at Cadenabbia. 
His last diocesan address was written as late as on October 12, 
and betrays no signs of failing power. The thoughts are as clear, 
and are expressed in language as vigorous, scholarly, and concise 
asever. Truly the “wale o’ auld men.” 

Bishop Durnford’s latest years appeal so strongly to the laymen 
of our generation that it is perhaps excusable to lay more emphasis on 
the feature of that silvery miracle than on the record of the Bishop’s 
distinguished ecclesiastical career. Our theological. contem- 
poraries may be left to discuss Dr. Durnford’s attitude on the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, his letters on Confession, the 
Salvation Army, the lengthy correspondence headed A.D. 1885-94, 
and all the other “ professional” features, if the epithet will serve, 
of his busy and useful career. He got on by goodness and hard 
work, in fact by deserving to get on, though success in the popular 
Sense came late. He was sixty-eight when Mr. Gladstone gave 
him Chichester, and for thirty-five years had been Rector of 
Middleton. There is a nice letter from Soapy Sam with which 
these notes may end :— 
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“Tam so very glad you did not go to Manchester. 1. You 
are my Bishop now, and don’t we welcome you and make the 
most of you in Sussex! 2. You have the nicest diocese in 
England. 3. You are a Hampshire man, and that is next to 
dear Sussex,” 


and so on. Bishop Durnford’s biographer notes, with apparent 
seriousness, that the death of his wife in 1884 was “ the first cloud 
of sorrow that ever cast a shadow on the Bishop’s life.” And he 
was then eighty-two—wonderful man, or is it only wonderful 
biographer? Miss Rose Barton’s picture of the Bishop in his 
garden is charming. 


WHITEWASHING THE BASTILLE 


“ Legends of the Bastille.’ By Frantz Funck-Brentano. With 
an Introduction by Victorien Sardou. Authorised Transla- 
tion by George Maidment. London: Downey. 6s. 


WE live in an age guilty of this perversity, that it is ever cynical 
of itself, while ever exculpating antiquity. Statues are scaled and 
rubbed clean, while the fleshly man is bespattered. Ruins are 
new-pointed with hard cement, while Jerry builds the living 
habitation. Yesterday we listened to the (at least partial) vindica- 
tion of Lucrezia Borgia ; to-day we look on at the whitewashing 
of the Bastille. With tears and melancholy, be it said; for there 
is a truer thing than truth—and that is imagination. Here is a 
fact. A murrain on it! for it is a blank wall that we can’t pierce 
or look over. The more convincing, the higher and thicker it is. 
Let us always deny that it zs convincing, that a truth must neces- 
sarily end in a blind alley. Facts are no more whole-truths, 
indeed, than is that one of them that one man’s meat is another 
man’s meat. It is quite possible even to prove that two and two 
are not four. 

Well, here we are facing the fact-truth about the Bastille. 
That frowns down the ages, not even a whited sepulchre. Its own 
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villainous aspect traduced it. The white was within; the gloom 
without. What, shade of Davenport! is become of the foetid 
underground dens, swarming with newts, toads, and rats? What 
is become of the extortionate governors, the slow starvation, 
the instruments of torture? Where is to be found record of 
the old white chain-loaded, mind-lost Comte de Lorges, who 
for thirty-two years had been kept shut up in the fortress? He 
never existed (says M. Sardou, who is a man of imagination, 
and ought to know better). The extortionate governor, as 
typified in M. de Launay, was a courteous, attentive, if some- 
what undecided, soldier. The instruments of torture resolved 
themselves into a roasting-jack, the remains of a _printing- 
press, the fragments of some iron statuettes. The food—but here 
we must confess to miserable confirmation of some early suspicions, 
either that M. Linguet, who complained of starvation, was aggra- 
vated in the possession of a particularly large appetite, or that the 
capacities of our forefathers were not to be measured by our 
decadent own. “Oysters, prawns, fowls, capons, mutton, veal, 
young pigeons ; forcemeat pies and patties; asparagus, cauli- 
flowers, green peas, artichokes ; salmon, soles, pike, trout, &c. ; 
pastry and fruits in their season.” Here are some of the commis- 
sariat “facts.” Latude, poor fellow, complained that the fowls 
given to him were not stuffed. We must believe it. The evi- 
dence is damning—as to facts—in this and most other respects. 
People liked being imprisoned in the Bastille. It was a sort of 
period of “retreat” to them. There they were well housed and 
warmed, daintily fed, indulged even in their often peevish fancies. 
“ A lady named Sauvé wanted a dress of white silk spotted with 
green flowers. In all Paris there was only a white dress with 
green stripes to be found, with which it was hoped that she would 
be satisfied.” There were company, books, music. Sometimes 
prisoners were allowed out on their parole—for a whole night, too. 
It is all in the same strain. ‘‘I there spent six weeks,’ says the 
Abbé Morellet, ‘so pleasantly, that I chuckle to this day when I 
think of them.’ And when he left, he exclaimed : ‘God rest those 
jolly tyrants !’” When the fanatics of July 14 broke their way 
into the prison they were dumbfounded to find the victims, few in 
number, “comfortably installed in rooms, some of which were 
furnished with arm-chairs in Utrecht velvet !” 

And how has this all come out ata late day? Why, though 
the great mass of the archives of the Bastille was recovered and 
preserved, it was so put away that, though numbering some 
600,000 documents, for forty years it lay overlooked. Then in 
1840, accident led to its exhumation ; and straightway M. Francois 
Ravaisson set about the labour of classifying the whole ponderous 
bulk. To his task succeeded M. Funck-Brentano, the author of 
the present volume. For fifty years the work has been prosecuted 
untiringly, and—behold ! 

Now all (who list) may know the truth—no special pleading ; 
no circumstantial evidence: just solid testimony. The book is 
hideousl convincing as to facts, and horribly attractive withal 
to those who hate them. But, be it remembered, it zs the truth of 
facts—which are sometimes known to lie. Care killed the cat, for 
instance ; but Care was not guilty of felinicide. As to the work 
itself, it has been crowned by the French Academy. That is to 
say clearly enough that it is distinguished above the common, 
which, indeed, it is ; and the translation is most excellent. 

But—where is that most picturesque and pitiful Comte de 
Lorges? Our heart misgave us when he disappeared from 
Madame Tussaud’s exhibition—how many years ago was it? 


THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 


“ The English Church, from its Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest.” By William Hunt, M.A. Macmillan. ss. 


THIS volume is the first of a series, which we cordially welcome, 
that is intended to cover the history of the English Church from 
its foundation to the Evangelical movement of the eighteenth 
century. If we may take the first volume as an example, the 
method of the series of seven volumes will resemble that practised 
with such admirable results by the late Mr. J. R. Green—that is to 
say, while the stye will be picturesque, the matter will be the fruit 
of genuine original research. The names of the various writers 
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are a guarantee of scholarship. So far as the first volume is con. 
cerned two remarks from the Preface illustrate the writers 
position. ‘ While it is written from the standpoint of a member 
of the Church of England, it has not been my design to advocate 
the principles of a party, or even to exalt the Church.” On the 
thorny question of miracles Mr. Hunt says: “ With all necessary 
allowances, it is hard to see how those who accept the credibility 
of the miraculous can consistently refuse to believe that some 
medieval miracles were genuine.” “An historian, however, need 
not, as such, trouble himself with this matter. What concerns 
him is not the truth of an alleged miracle ; it is the effect which it 
produced on the minds of men.” 

The teaching of history in English schools is absurdly 
neglected, and amongst other ridiculous habits of English dominies 
is that of beginning the history of England at the magic date 
1066. Fortunately that habit is being undermined, and we are 
hopeful that continuous series such as this will assist a revival of 
that study of English history as a whole which might be so 
valuable and inspiring a part of education. The earlier centuries 
in the life of the English people can only be understood when the 
meeting of Christianity with the old paganism is known, its rapid 
progress, its awful reverses and martyrdoms, its final triumph 
and the unifying influence which that triumph secured. That 
imaginative conception of the intimate life of the past which is 
one of the charming gifts of historical reading can rarely be ob- 
tained without a knowledge of the religious faith, ritual, organisation 
of the time. Mr. Hunt relates the history of a long period, but 
while the reader is not confused by a mass of detail, there are 
no omissions of importance; the growth of the firm eccle- 
siastical organisation, the influence of the institution moving 
with a life and progress of its own amid the larger life and 
progress of the nation, are always clearly marked out, and the 
individual leaders and rulers, bishops, saints, scholars, kings, 
even Penda, the grim champion of heathenism, are sketched by a 
skilful hand. The old legends are wisely retained, and there are 
many pictures of the early Church faith and ritual full of poetic 
beauty. The English characteristics of the Church are emphasised 
by Mr. Hunt in his final review :— 


National in name, character and history, it was a powerful 
factor in the formation of the English nation..... Its 
development was remarkably free of Roman influence. .... 
It chose as saints English men and women, and appointed 
the services by which they were to be commemorated. 
Though at certain periods of its history it gave spiritual light 
and intellectual guidance to Continental peoples, and in its 
turn received help from abroad, it had, like the nation, some 
insularity of character. 


To all who are interested in the early life of the English people 
this book may be confidently recommended ; it is an admirable 
inauguration of a series that should prove valuable in many 
respects. 


MR. STEPHEN CRANE IN ACTION 
“ Active Service.” By Stephen Crane. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


Mr. CRANE’S artistic, instinctive genius in “ Active Service” has 
come to fisticuffs with his travel experiences in Greece, and has 
come limping off the field of battle. When an artist selects a 
subject for development, his danger is lest his material should get 
lumpy or rigid in his hands, lest he keep to the rocks and crags 
of fact, and not strike the golden reef of fertility. Stevenson, for 
example, blocked out his romance “ St. Ives,” and found too late 
that the subject hampered and oppressed him. He could not find 
himself in “St. Ives.” Mr. Crane went to Greece some time ago 
as a war correspondent, and he has planned to cast his experiences 
of the Greek war into the form of fluid dramatic impressions of 
war. But what he gathered turns out to be too fugitive ; his im- 
pressions were too hastily and accidentally forced on his artistic 
consciousness. For “ Active Service” is sketchy, arbitrary ; it 
has not the subtle lines of pure art. Naturally, the novel is clever 
and brilliant ; it is life, more or less, and is full of effective pages. 
But with all this it is not fine art. 
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The fact is we have learnt to demand more from Mr. Crane 
than “ Active Service” gives us. We demand that his own peculiar 
gift, his clairvoyance, in laying bare the psychology of men’s blind 
emotions should flash on us dramas of real significance. The 9 Red 
Badge of Courage,” “ George’s Mother,” and “ The Third Violet ” 
were great discoveries in impressionism ; they showed human 
nature such cunning, arbitrary, irrational stuff, such fiery mud, that 
Mr. Crane really invented a new mode of analysing men. And his 
short stories made every artist open his eyes. But “Active 
Service” is a step of repetition. Its plot—that of an American 
journalist transporting himself to Greece in order to meet his 
‘American girl on tour, with subsequent war adventures thrown 
in—is so worked out that we suspect the spontaneity, the in- 
evitability of the whole thing. Mr. Crane is really great in his 
impressionism when he does not bend a framework to fit his 
design, but when he shows us life twisting cunningly in its own 
irresponsible way. “ Active Service” is clever, but little more ; its 
author is clever enough to carry us with him along the Greek 
roads, but not clever enough to make us forget we are journeying 
with him. What is revealed to us is really life, life asserting itself 
cunningly, but always we feel in the picture a certain stiffness and 
limitation of experience, not the deep fecundity of art. That we 
have taken this clever “Active Service” so seriously is a sign 
that we take Mr. Crane’s work very seriously indeed. He is one of 
the rare artists among crowds of clever men. His new volume of 
short stories is announced. We shall look forward to it with a 
cenewed curiosity. 


LIGHT VERSES 
“Lyra Frivola.”. By A. D. Godley. London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


THAT the learned should devote their leisure to exercises of a 
mirthful character seems reasonable enough. In any case, it isa 
way the learned have, and, broadly speaking, an objector were a 
churl. Upon the sundry pieces of wit contained in Mr. A. D. 
Godley’s “ Lyra Frivola” Mr. Godley himself has no doubt smiled. 
He gives them now to a morose public, and at least two sections 
of that public will in all probability smile with him. For Mr. 
Godley is a writer of verses calculated to pleasure Oxford-bred 
men, and he is likewise a writer of verses for Anti-Home Rulers— 
the connection between colleges and College Green being, of 
course, obvious. On the University side we get— 


“ Wake! for the Nightingale upon the Bough 
Has sung of Moderations : ay, and now 
Pales in the Firmament above the Schools 
The Constellation of the boding Plough.” 


And on the Anti-Home Rule side the lyre is smitten thus :— 


“ Oh, wanst I was a tinant, an’ 

I wisht I was one still, 

With my cow an’ pig an’ praties, 
An’ my cabin on the hill ! 

’Twas plinty then I had to drink, 
An’ plinty, too, to ate, 

An’ the childer had employment on 
The Ponsonby estate.” 


At times, too, Mr. Godley remembers that there is such a body 
@s the general public, and drops into rhyme Jike “Pensées de 
Noél,” which, if we mistake not, will be appreciated by most 
people. Here is the first stanza :— 


“ When the landlord wants the rent 
Of your humble tenement ; 
When the Christmas bills begin 
Daily, hourly pouring in ; 
When you pay your gas and poor rate, 
Tip the rector, fee the curate, 
Let this thought your spirit cheer— 
Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Altogether “ Lyra Frivola” is funny without being too funny. 
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Personally we prefer it to war poetry, both because of its tenour 
and because of the grace with which it is written. And nowhere 
do we find a touch of malice, unless it be in the line which tells of 
“the price which I learn Mr. Bradshaw might earn by declaiming 
his excellent guide,” 


“In Cap and Bells.” By Owen Seaman. London: Lane. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Owen Seaman desires, apparently, to eradicate the Poet 
Laureate. The first ten pages of “In Cap and Bells” are devoted 
to a “polite imitation” of Mr. Austin’s “ Jubilee Ode.” Pp. 38-44 
accommodate a piece of blank verse, entitled “ Alfred’s Alfred,” 
while pp. 71-75 offer further stanzas, called “ Alfred on Cacdmon.” 
So that out of seventy-five pages of book, twenty-two become 
Mr. Austin’s sole perquisite. The reader kicks accordingly. A 
versifier of twice Mr. Seaman’s parts could not make the Laureate 
entertaining. Mr. Seaman can do no better than the following :— 


‘And so with heaving heart and happy tears 
Our patient Alfred took the tardy spoil, 
Though spent with sixty venerable years 
Of virtuous toil.” 


This, be it observed, is from the “polite imitation.” Where the 
politeness comes in, one fails to see. And, on the whole, such 
writing cannot be justified even on the score of waggery. 

Another of Mr. Seaman’s aversions is Sir Lewis Morris. Sir 
Lewis, it seems, once complained that laughter was dying out. 
Mr. Seaman politely suggests that if the author of “ The Epic of 
Hades” would “lift his harp from off the shelf and strum,” the 
Spirit of Laughter might revive. 

In places, however—and when he leaves off thrashing dead 
horses—Mr. Seaman contrives to amuse. The verses headed 
“ Of the Stalking of the Stag” and “ Of Big Game” are instances 
in point. Also, he writes creditably when he attempts the serious, 


REALISM AT HOME AND ABROAD 


“The kKeal Malay.” By Sir Frank Athelstane Swettenham. 
London: Lane. 6s. 


THE Malay is becoming tamely regenerate. The £rzs has 
given place to the chopper, and it is no longer fashionable to “ run 
amok.” Roads, railways, telegraphs, hospitals, and all the para- 
phernalia of progress have swept away romance. Truly the 
British Government has much to answer for. One count in the 
indictment is the condition of the Malay, who, it appears, is in 
danger of becoming a respectable member of civilised society. 
Sir Frank Swettenham’s second volume of Malay sketches suffers 
accordingly. ‘The Real Malay” must mend his ways or he will 
be outshadowed in gruesomeness by his visionary rival of De 
Quincey’s dreams. “The Malay has been a fearful enemy for 
months,” writes the opium-eater. “Every night, through his 
means, I have been transported into Asiatic scenery.” But what 
is lost in dramatic interest is made up for in local colour. The 
artist’s presence is felt everywhere in these sketches; and there is 
a humour and freshness of touch which belong to the pen of the 
writer who has no other purpose than to indulge in a love of 
writing. For the rest, if the Malay has become a dull fellow and 
disappointed our dramatic expectations, there is still hope for the 
Chinese coolie whose vices are apparently ineradicable. One 
little sketch entitled “A Storm Effect” leaves an impression that 
Progress has overlooked him. In the matter of the Malay we 
must remember that Sir Frank Swettenham is only partially 
responsible for his regeneration. 


* Old Convict Days.” Edited by Louis Becke. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


This autobiography is a veritable nugget from the profoundest 
depths of human life. A boy born in 1819 in the Midlands of 
England, not by any means bad, but reckless, and unlucky, is 
sentenced to ten years’ transportation for stealing a waistcoat. 
Thereupon he proceeds through his grade as criminal in Tasmania, 
and, when released, struggles through life there a stigmatised 
criminal, in the most devious and astounding fashion. The first 
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thirty-four pages of simple narration throw a most vivid light on 
the social condition of the labouring class in England; and the 
counterpart of the picture in Australia reveals that brutal apathy 
on the part of law and government in dealing with crime which is 
so startling to us in these days. We have no space for the con- 
siderations suggested by the book in this respect, but recommend 
it to all readers. It will satisfy those who merely look to be 
interested by strange events, and it will cause many to think on 
the difficult problem of the punishment of crime. 


“ McTeague.” By Frank Norris. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


This book is a study of the ignoble and the squalid. It pos- 
sesses the minuteness of nasty detail that a work of Zola possesses. 
Nothing is left to the imagination. It is as if Mr. Norris studied 
life through a microscope. He is exact and logical, and he makes 
no false steps ; but he misses the large and apparently vague 
relations that individuals bear to common humanity. He bas 
mastery and subtlety ; you are held breathless just as you wouid 
be held breathless at seeing something horrible happening in life. 
But in life there is something other than thehorrible. The scenes 
in the book are laid in California, and California is the most 
beautiful country in the world. It is as beautiful as they say it is, 
and that is saying much. One who has lived altogether in 
England cannot conceive of the wonderfully soft brilliance of its 
sunshine, or of the stimulating clearness of its air. The people, 
too, are warm-hearted and generous. Mr. Norris’ characters are 
certainly not typical of California. They might have been un- 
earthed from the forbidding darkness of some old town in Northern 
Europe. The tragedy in which they are the actors is low and 
black. Mr. Norris is pitiless, and pitilessness is necessarily unjust. 
Still, “ McTeague” is a book of power. You are held by it from 
beginning to end. It moves on logically and inevitably. There 
are no weak places in it. If it possessed charm, and a selective 
discrimination, and an appreciation of the relation of its characters 
to surrounding life, it would be a great book. 


A MISCELLANY 


“Darwinism and Lamarckism, Old and New.” Four Lectures 
by Frederick Wollaston Hutton, F.RS., &c. London: 
Duckworth. 35. 6d. net. 


In these four lectures, delivered at different dates and now pub- 
lished together, we have a popular summary of the scientific 
theories known as Darwinism and Evolution. Mr. Hutton has 
the advantage of having lived through the whole battle. He can 
remember the howl of execration which received Darwin’s 
“ Natural Selection,” and he has seen the quick spread of his 
theories until they affected not only all the branches of natural 
science, but politics, social history, and psychology. The author 
sketches the history of the ideas which Darwin developed, and 
puts clearly enough the difference between the views held by him 
and Lamarck. Lamarck tried to explain too much, and theorised 
without first observing ; Darwin carried out his wide series of 
observations, and let the theory grow out of them. Thus he 
arrived at a working hypothesis for the Origin of Species, but 
did not attempt to explain the origin of variations. He thus did 
no more than push the mystery one step further back, but that one 
step has revolutionised human thought. Another difference is the 
way in which the two thinkers regarded the transmission of 
acquired characteristics. Mr. Hutton explains and criticises the 
theories of Pangenesis, Physiogenesis, and Kinetogenesis ; and 
applies the results of Darwin’s investigations to human affairs: 
evolution, physiological and psychical, politics, the social system, 
and the science of history. Speaking from the non-scientific 
standpoint, we have found the book interesting and lucid ; and the 
only fault we would mention is a tendency to prolixity here and 
there—a feature of most printed lectures. 


“Our National Education.” 
London: Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Stanley deals with broad principles, and does not enter 
into detail ; this is, therefore, a book for the voter as much as for 
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the teacher, and should dispel some old ignorances. Technica 
and commercial education are touched upon, and the truth js 
emphasised that the preliminary training of a man of business 
should be wide, thorough, and purely intellectual. The crying need 
for capable administrators, which has been so often pointed out in 
this journal, is made clear. ‘“ Until we have well-educated people,” 
says the author, “entrusted with the direction of education, or, at 
any rate, until, by habitual dealing with educational questions and 
by contact with educational experts, the rulers of our educational 
administrative bodies are themselves somewhat educated, we shall 
not get appreciation of what is needed, which is one of the first 
conditions of intellectual progress.” Mr. Stanley also, we gladly 
note, urges the absolute need of liberal Government grants for 
secondary education, and of subsidies for existing Universities and 
for the founding of new ones. He insists on the training of 
teachers in the art of teaching, and earnestly advocates the re. 
placing clerical teachers by laymen, The book should be widely 
read. 


“ Point and Pillow Lace: a Short Account of Various Kinds and 
how to Recognise Them.” By A. M.S. London: Murray, 
10s. 6d. 


This book will be found invaluable by the fortunate possessors 
of old lace and by those interested in its history and preservation, 
too often unfortunately two distinct classes. Modern amateurs 
in thread and macramé work will be interested to know that, ina 
slightly different form, the first was the origin of all point and the 
second of all pillow lace, and it will be a matter of surprise to 
many, especially to ladies who are always reminding us that their 
lace has been “in the family for hundreds of years,” to learn on 
unimpeachable authority that there is little or no lace in existence 
more than two hundred years old! The author clearly shows how 
through various causes hand-made lace has fallen on evil days, 
and that which is now sold as hand-made lace is only partly so; 
the background is of machine-made net, with hand-made patterns 
appliquéd on. Each kind of hand-made lace here finds its 
zealous historian, and the illustrations are for the most part superb. 


“ Leaves from our Tuscan Kitchen ; or, How to Cook Vegetables.” 
By Janet Ross. London: Dent. 25. 6d. net. 


Over this little book with its matter-of-fact sub-title the 
vegetarian is clearly expected to smack his lips, and the most 
bigoted flesh-eater among us will admit his justification for so 
doing. Over two hundred and fifty ways of cooking vegetables, 
not to speak of soups and salads! Think of that, oh! narrow- 
minded British cook, you whose imagination even in its wildest 
flights rarely soars beyond “ cauliflower au gratin,” or “ tomatoes 
in purée.” The author has lived for over thirty years in Tuscany, 
and her recipes for cooking vegetables in Italian fashion deserve a 
niche to themselves in the vast temple of cookery books. The recipes 
are short and clear, and the ingredients required well within both 
the means and the reach of most British households. Could books 
like this be scattered broadcast over the land, vegetables might in 
time take their proper place as a food. And with the dozen ways 
Mrs. Ross gives of cooking macaroni, surely cooks need no longer 
ruin it by making it a sweet dish—and a thing of horror. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE literary politician is usually something of a figure in 
politics if not in letters. For example, Mr. Birrell has this week 
been the butt of the eulogies of the President of the North-east 
Manchester Liberal Association, who appears to be overwhelm- 
ingly impressed by Mr. Birrell’s condescension in consenting to 
leave his snug majority in Fife and fight for a seat “which the 
Liberals have never yet been able to win.” “The position of Mr. 
Birrell as head of the Literary Department of the National Liberal 
Federation,” said Mr. Daniel Boyle, the President, “ renders 
Mr. Birrell’s condescension almost too good to be true. I did 
not believe we could possibly get a candidate of such standing.” 
Truly this is fame! When first we heard of Manchester as Mr. 
Birrell’s new battle-ground, we had visions of sore bouts between 
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that gentleman and Mr. Arthur Balfour. But alas! the party 
to be beaten is the hero of telephone monopolies—Sir James 


Fergusson. 


Labour “that makes the world go round” has long stood in 
need of a poet. For the nation there are trumpet-voiced bards 
enow ; for the classes more or less sweet verses would appear to 
be perennially on tap. But for the grimy, weltering people who 
toil and spin, and know nothing of the lilies, nobody turns out a 
line. In America one poet, at least, is doing his best to say the 
right word. His name is Edwin Markham. A while back he 
gave us “The Man with the Hoe” ; and, if we may judge bya 
poem which he prints in a recent number of the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post, he is bent on coming to still closer grips 
with his chance. The new poem is called “The Muse of Brother- 
hood.” We quote two stanzas :— 


“ Some momentary touches of my fire 
Have warmed the barren ages with a beam: 
There is no peak beyond my swift desire, 
There is no beauty deeper than my dream. 


I make an end of life’s stupendous jest— 
The merry waste of fortunes by the Few, 
While the thin faces of the poor are pressed 
Against the panes—a hungry whirlwind crew.” 


Mr. Markham promises an epic with Abraham Lincoln init. If 
it be as good as ‘‘ The Muse of Brotherhood,” it will do. 


Certain changes are to take place in the publication of the 
Badminton Magazine, which, it is hoped, will materially extend 
its popularity among sportsmen. From January I next the maga- 
zine will be published by Mr. William Heinemann. Mr. Alfred 
E. T. Watson remains as editor, and in the January number will 
write on “Racing, Past and Future,” besides continuing the 
“Rapier” notes. A newcover has been designed by Mr. E. Cald- 
well, and the forthcoming issue will contain a photogravure plate 
reproduced from an oil painting by Mr. Archibald Thorburn. A 
series of articles by Mr. F. C. Selous, an article fully descriptive 
of the visit of the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds to France in chase 
of wolf, and a story by the authors of “Some Experiences of an 
Irish R. M.” are also promised. 


Next month, too, the Argosy is to appear under new auspices, 
Mr. Herbert Morrah having taken over the editorship, while the 
publisher will be Mr. George Allen. Some of the older features 
of the magazine are being retained ; but Mr. Morrah intends to 
bring it well into line with modern tastes, and to this end is enlist- 
ing the services of several writers of more than average dis- 
tinction. 


The lover of books finds the expectations raised by resuscitated 
masterpieces so often disappointed that he will not jump perhaps 
ashe ought at the edition of “ Ringan Gilhaize,” which Messrs. 
Greening & Co. have just issued at 3s. 6d. It is a tale of 
Covenanting times by John Galt, that talented but somewhat 
heedless writer of Scottish stories. Sir George Douglas, in a 
preface, vouches for it as a masterpiece. As to that we say 
nought, but we think the curious will be interested in the resem- 
blance which the rotund, flowing, impressive periods bear to the 
style adopted by a living writer on Scottish themes, far more 
voluminous and popular than Galt ever was. 


As a guide to the exact amount of intellect or lack of intellect 
Possessed by the leading lights of the British and American stage 
the sprightly Christmas number of the Pe/ican is interesting, 

sides being something of a curiosity. Real literary ability is, it 
seems to us, shown in only one instance. Mr. Herbert Sleath has 
Contributed a sketch that almost any advanced editor would have 
accepted joyfully. The author has, however, somewhat discounted 
his ability by applying it to matter more freakish than permanent ; 
but, barring this penchant for the whim of the moment, he has 
Shown a good deal of observation, and can handle dialogue as well, 
or even better, than most professional writers. Of the ladies, Mrs. 
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Langtry comes in a good first. Her short story is also a very 
marketable effort, besides embodying a distinct and agreeable 
personality. As highly commended we would class Mr. De 
Wolf Hopper (inclined to D. Telegraphese though he be); Miss 
Fanny Ward, who has a pleasing vivacity; Miss Marie Lloyd, 
whose vulgarity is infectious; Mr. James E. Sullivan, who has 
done well with a characteristic incident; Mr. Eille Norwood, 
whose comic song has features and a tune; Mr. Huntley Wright, 
whose grim “incident” is told with power and knowledge of the 
feminine type he deals with ; Miss Cissy Fitzgerald, who can tell a 
good story, point and all ; and the same applies to Miss Ada Reeve 
and Miss Juliette Nesville. Many of the contributors have filled 
space with matters more interesting to themselves than anyone 
else, and some—notably Miss Edna May and Mr. Seymour 
Hicks—have mistaken confused sentiment for the soulful. 
Altogether we congratulate Mr. Frank Boyd upon his exhibition. 


We expect novelties at Christmas, and Messrs. Wells Gardner 
do not disappoint us. Their “ Midget” series, specially issued 
for the season, consists of such favourites with the youngsters as 
Carové’s “The Story without an End,” Mark Lemon’s “Enchanted 
Doll,” and “The Seven Champions of Christendom.” Each 
volume reaches you in a little box, is small enough to go into your 
waistcoat pocket, and so well got up as to please the most exacting 
taste. 


The more we love a classic the daintier and handier we like its 
form to be. Several publishing houses have of late issued what 
one might almost term bijou editions of Shakespeare, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and others ; and Messrs. Methuen have just begun the 
publication of “A Little Library” which has all the virtues of the 
best pocket literature. The volumes are compact in size, printed 
on thin but good paper in clear type, prettily and at the same 
time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and handle. 
The first four volumes include “ Vanity Fair” and Tennyson’s 
“ Princess.” 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. have placed all Christmas present- 
hunters under a debt of obligation by their reissue of Mr. Millais’ 
handsome volume “A Breath from the Veldt,” which our Book- 
Taster notices elsewhere, and which was never more timely than 
now. The same firm also issue immediately an autotype facsimile of 
Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum” in two volumes, which Mr. Ruskin 
himself has called the greatest record of Turner’s mind. We 
believe this is the only satisfactory reproduction which has hitherto 
appeared, and its value is greatly enhanced by the admirable 
critical descriptions supplied by Mr. Stopford Brooke. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres, Criticism, &c. 


‘THE Lute and Lays,” by Charles Stuart Wells, M.D. Verses of 
middling quality and some originality of phrasing. For example: 
‘* Lo, the touch of velvet fingers, 
And ¢he music of her breast 
Beating full, majestic measures, 
Soothe my weary soul to rest !” 


The italics are ours. (Bell. Pp. 103. 35. 6a.) 

*¢ Lilith and Adam,” by 4. F. Scot. ‘A poem in four parts.” The 
‘* parts” are there right enough; but we fail to discover any poetry. 
(Burleigh. Pp. 92. 2s.) 

‘*Facts and Fancies,” by A. WM. Mount Rose. Metrical exercises 
based on passages from the Koran, the Doctors, the Rabbis, &c. Some 
of the blank verse is quite good, but the lyrics weary one. (Burleigh. 
Pp. 86. 2s.) 

‘¢ The Scarlet Stigma,” by James Edgar Smith. A drama “ founded 
upon Nathaniel Hawthorne’s novel, ‘The Scarlet Letter.’ Opens with 
a rousing sailor-man’s song, and closes with ‘‘ Captain, command your 
men to bear the body.” The author has a very pretty lyrical gift. (Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 88. 35.) 

‘‘The Dream,” a phantasy by George H. R. Dabbs, M.D. Dr. Dabbs 
at his best :—‘‘ We said we would dream together, Ronald and I, and so 
we did. We ate the same things all the evening long, and talked to no 
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one else; and he kissed me and said, ‘ Remember’; and I kissed him 
and said, ‘ Dinna forget’; and I did not forget, and he remembered.” 
A cheerful fancy. (Deacon. Pp. 62. Is.) 

** Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty.” Translated from the French 
of R. de Ja Sizeranne by the Countess of Galloway. Three essays on 
Ruskin which appeared originally in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
** Ruskin’s disciples and admirers . . . will be disappointed to find 
nothing very new or original in M. de la Sizeranne’s picturesque study of 
the Master, but it will, I hope, be interesting to them... to note the 
impression made upon a foreigner by a personage who has permanently 
influenced the opinion of the English-speaking people in matters of Art.” 
A thoughtful book and worth reading. (Allen. Tp. 296. 5y.) 


Science, Philosophy, Economics 


‘“‘ Fsychology for Beginners,” by Hiram J/. Stanley. ‘‘The main 
object of a beginner in psychology is to acquire psychic insight and 
familiarity with method, and I have tried to keep this end in view.” A 
succinct statement of first principles. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 44.) 

‘““The Evolution of Geography.” Traces the rise and progress of 
geographical knowledge from the earliest times to the first circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe. Well written, and illustrated by interesting maps and 
portraits. The author is Mfr. John Keane. (Stanford. Pp. 160. 6s.) 

“©The Evolution of General Ideas,” by 7%. Ribot. Authorised 
translation from the French by Frances A. Welly. ‘The principal aim 
of this work is to study the development of the mind as it abstracts and 
generalises, and to show that these two operations exhibit a perfect 
evolution.” (Kegan Paul. Pp. 232. 55.) 

‘“*The Logical Bases of Education,” by /. /Valton, M.A. Really a 
treatise on knowledge written in the light of modern logical theory. An 
acute, suggestive, and scholarly brochure. (Macmillan. Pp. 288. 35. 6d.) 

“« History of Modern Philosophy in France,” by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. 
A review of French philosophical systems from Descartes to *‘ the Cun- 
temporary Movement.” Contains interesting chapters on Pascal, Voltaire, 
the Encyclopzedists, Comte, Renan, Taine, &c., together with portraits of 
the leading French philosophers and a general bibliography. (Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 500. 12s.) 

‘*A First Book of Organic Evolution,” by D. Kerfoot Shute, M.D. 
The doctrine of the transmutation of organisms set forth in a manner 
‘* easily intelligible to the general reader.” About the best t ext-book for 
students we have hitherto come across. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 186. 75. 6d.) 

** Science and Faith, or Man as an Animal and Man as a Member of 
Society,” a translation by Zhomas McCormack of the work of Dr. Paul 
Topinard, the French anthropologist. ‘* How has man been changed 
from an egocentric to a sociocentric animal?” This is the problem 
tackled. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 374. 6s. 6d.) 

‘* The Gods of Old and the Story that they Tell,” by the Rev. James 
A. Fitz Simon and Vincent A. Fitz Simon, M.D. An elaboration of the 
theory that the classic myths are but ‘‘ word-pictures of a condensed 
knowledge that has immediate reference to the construction of the 
universe.”” Ingenious, and, on the whole, well done. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
Pp. 456. 10s. 6d.) 

Theology 


‘©The Workmanship of the Prayer Book,” by Dr. John Dowden, 
Bishop of Edinburgh. ‘*The main outlines of the architectural design ” of 
the Prayer Book ‘‘ are apparently obvious, but the treatment of details still 
leaves much to be desired.” This book seeks to supply this need. 
(Methuen. Pp. 239. 3s. 6d.) 

**Precious Stones of the Bible,” by Zdward Clapton, M.D. ‘A 
treatise on the breastplate of the High Priest and the foundations of the 
New Jerusalem, with a brief history of each tribe and each Apostle.” 
(Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 232. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ.” The object of this book, by 
William Leighton Crane, is ‘* the removal of stumbling-blocks by setting 
forth the principles which seem to elucidate the teaching of the Master.” 
(Macmillan. Pp. 212. 55.) 

“‘ Lord, I believe,” by AZ C. Collingwood, contains ‘* simple medita- 
tions on the Apostles’ Creed.” (Wells Gardner. Pp. 132. 25. 6d.) 


OUTCAST AND DESTITUTE. 


FUNDS are urgently NEEDED for the CHURCH ARMY HOMES in the 
Metropolis, and throughout the country from Newcastle to Plymouth. Over 21,0co 
cases dealt with last year, irrespective of creed. Over 50 per cent. of all received 
obtained, by this means, a genuinely fresh start in life. Homes for men, women, girls, 
boys, discha’ ged prisoners, first offenders, inebriates, destitute. and all who have “ gone 
under” in the sea of life. Staff almost wholly honorary. Office expenses covered by 
profits of publications. 

Donations and old clothes of every description very earnestly pleaded for. Bankers, 


Barclays. 
REY. W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec. 





No. 130 Edgware Road, London, W. 
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History, Biography, Travel, &c. 

** Bismarck and the Foundation of the German Empire,” by J. W. 
Headlam,. Vol. 29 of the ‘* Herces of the Nations” Series. A readable and 
informing account of the life and times of the great Charcellor, illustrated 
by portraits anda map. (Putnams. Pp. 464. 5s.) 

All students of history will welcome the third edition in the Eversley 
Series of John Richard Green’s **The Conquest of England,” (Mac. 
millan. 2 vols. Pp. 695. 10s, net.) 

An English translation by 7. 47. Pafenfus, sworn translator of ‘The 
Constitution (‘Grondwet’) of the South African Republic” as approved 
and confirmed by the Volksraad on February 16, 1858, with the thirty-three 
Articles, and the Conventions, Pretoria (1881) and London (1884) appended, 
has reached its third edition. (II. MacLeay. 1s.) 

Another timely reissue is that of John A/artineau’s ‘*The Transvaal 
Trouble, How it Arose: being an Extract from the Biography of the late 
Sir Bartle Frere.” (Murray, Ip. 263. 1s.) 

We are glad to note that a second edition of A/r. Samuel Diij’s 
scholarly ‘* Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire” 
has been called for. The author has, where necessary, revised the original 
work, (Macmillan. Pp. 459. 8s. 67.) 

“*The Trail of the Sandhill Stag, and Sixty Drawings,” by Eynest 
Seton- Thompson. Chronicles the deer-hunting ardours of one year of 
Carberry, Manitoba. A hunter’s idyll, and very prettily pictured. (David 
Nutt. Pp. 94. 35. 6d.) 

Fiction 

**One Queen Triumphant” is by Frank Mathew, and ‘* One Queen” 
is the great Elizabeth, who, as we open our volume, ‘sat in the garden 
by the river. Walsingham stooped on her left. A slender and tall girl 
in white stood before them and sang. Many courtiers were listening,” 
and ‘fon my right the placid Thames wandered.” The story is of 
Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots, a romance of the best, with human 
characters and lively incident and conversation, (Lane. Pp. 308. 6s.) 

**Wise in his Generation,” by PAzlip Davenant, contains an un- 
common story commonly told. The author has placed a girl reared far 
away from the conventional amid conventional surroundings, and the peor 
creature suffers in consequerce. The book is well worth reading, and its 
very triteness may help it to secure the large public it deserves. (Long. 
Pp. 335. 6s.) 

‘© A Cry in the Night: a Tale,” by Arnold Goldsworthy (** Jingle,” 
of Pick-Me- Up), is prettily kound and inclines to the circumlocutive, It 
contains a murder mystery of a peculiarly baffling character, and the 
author always uses two words where one would be ample. We prefer 
“Jingle” of Pick-Ale-Up. (Greening. Pp. 388. 35. 6d.) 

‘© A Crazy Moment,” by Sarah 7ytler, opens with ‘* the busiest time 
of the day at the London Bridge Railway Station,” where ‘the scene on 
the platform was a pandemonium ; porters rushed to and fro and shouted 
promiscuously,” and ‘‘engines with their trains of carriages tore up 
screaming angrily.” In fact, the recent exodus from Johannesburg is as 
naught compared to the daily flight from London Bridge. (Digby 
Long. Pp. 340. 6s.) 

**The Don and the Undergraduate: a Tale of St. Hilary’s College, 
Oxford,” by V7. #. W. Collins, seems rather nice and is written from 
the inside, the author evidently knowing both of the breeds he discusses. 
The story is interesting and well told. (Blackwood. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

“‘ Chinatown Stories,” by Chester Bailey Fernald, needs no further 
recommendation than the fact that its author once wrote a play called 
‘¢ The Cat and the Cherub.” (Heinemann. Pp. 250. 6s.) 

“Just Jannock !” by Zyre /Zussey : ‘* The word ‘ Jannock ’ isa North- 
country expression for anything straightforward, honest, &c. . . . The 
accompanying tale is simply a Thames riverside story, in which it is sought 
to illustrate the possession or reverse of the above quality in the various 
characters.”” (Macqueen. Pp. 499. 6s.) 

«* A Roman Mystery,” by Aichard Bagot, is a capable novel. ‘* Then 
why didn’t you tell me that Prince Brancaleone inherited madness with his 
other possessions ?” is cluesome. (Digby Long. Pp. 312. 6s.) 

“Wounded Pride,” by Zsabel Howard: ‘* The world would regard it 
as a mésalliance, my boy. Your income will be £40,000 a year, and hers 
perhaps 40 pence ” affords some idea of the story. (Long. Pp. 336. 65.) 

“*Marget at the Manse,” by Z¢hel F. Heddle. ‘* To the original of 
‘ Marget,’ the wise, the witty, and the tender-hearted, these stories are 
dedicated by her ‘ bairn.’” Charming book, albeit overladen with Scottish 
sentiment. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 274. 6s.) 

“ The Eye of Fate” is by Alice Maud Meadows, who writes like this: 
‘¢ The expression of his face changed, the sneering smile vanished, his 
eyes flashed, his whole look was alert, excited; so might a tiger have 
looked who spotted his prey.” We ‘‘spot” a sensational story that will 
be read in railway trains. (Ward, Lock. Vp. 311. 35. 6a.) 
[Continued on page 662. 
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MR. T FISHER UNWIN'S | 
LIST OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


—~-e- 


THE SPORTS LIBRARY.—A NEW SERIES. 
Edited by HOWARD SPICER. 


Vol. |, RIDING, DRIVING, AND KINDRED 
SP 


ORTS, By T. F. Dace. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RICROFT OF WITHENS.” 


BY MOOR AND FELL: Landscape and Lang- 


settle Talk in West Yorkshire. By Hattiwect Sutcuirre., Wath over 70 
Illustrations by George Hering, Cloth gilt, 6s. 


A PROSE POET OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


ALPINE MEMORIES. 38y Emie Javetce. With 
a Biographical and Literary Notice by Evcene Ramperr. Translated and 
with an Introduction by W. H. Cuesson. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THAT REMINDS ME.—By Sir Epwarp RussgLt, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Liverpool Daily Post.” First Edition exhausted before publica- 
tion. Large Second Edition now ready. With Portrait. Cloth, 12s. net. 

“ All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cover to cover.” 
Westminster Gasette. 
“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.”—New Volume. 


MODERN SPAIN (1788-1898). By Martin 
A. S. Hume, F.R.H.S., Author of ‘‘ Sir Walter Ralegh,” ‘‘ The Courtships of 
Queen Elizabeth,” “ The Year After the Armada,” &c. Illustrated, and with 
Map and Index. Cloth, ss. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. By Marnicve Birxp. 
With an Introduction by ALFrep Russe WALLACE. 
Edition de Luxe, ros. 6d. 
This is a reprint of one of the most famous poems of this remarkable and 
talented poetess. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD BUY 


UNWIN’S CHAP BOOK It is a Christmas 


Budget of Short Stories, Poems, Interviews, Interesting Facts about Authors, 
and Literary a:d General Articles. It contains as Frontispiece a fine three- 
coloured Portrait of Eugene Stratton in ‘“‘ The Cake Walk,” and upwards of 
100 Illustrations. Crown 4to. 1s. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 
CHEAP EDITION OF HIS “LIFE.” 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS 
CARROL. By his Nephew, S. D. Cottincwoop. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. 

Edited by S. D. Cottincwoop. Profusely Iilustrated. Cloth, 6s. 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 

SOUTH AFRICA. (‘Story of the Nations” Series.) 
By Geo. McCaut TuHeat, LL.D. Fifth Edition, completing the 15th Thousand, 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, Illustrated, and with Map and 
Index. Cloth, 5s. 

“A BOOK TO BE READ.”—Padi Mall Gazette. 


INDWARFLAND & CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 


A Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa, By A. B. Luoyp. Witha 
Preface by Sir JouN KeENNAWaY, Bart. With 3 Maps and over 150 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 21s, net. 

SOME MUSIC HALL FAVOURITES. 


THE *‘HALLS.’” A Collection of Portraits of 
Eminent Music-Hall Performers. Drawn in Three Colours by Scotson CLARK. 
With an Introduction by Gzorce GAMBLE. 6s. net. 

“ A most attractive book, splendidly got up........ Will make a‘ smart gift book of 
particular orightness."— St. Paui's. 
A NEW VOLUME.IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 


A WIDE DOMINION, By Harorv Binpioss. 


Other Volumes in this feries. 
THE IPANE 3y R. B. Cunnincuame Granam. THE CAPTAIN OF TdE 
“LOCUSTS.” By A. Werner.—IN GUIANA WILDS. By James Ropway.— 
THE WELL-SINKERS. By Ernet Quinn.—IN A CORNER OF ASIA, By 


Hucu Currorp, Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. each. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. Nessir. 


With many Illustrations by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. In Decorated 
over, and also in Unwin's Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

“Of all the children’s stories ever written this should rank as first favourite. Full of 
fun and adventure, told with humeur and a marvellous knowledge of childtood.. 
No child of any age will weary of reading it. There is not a aull page from beginning 
toend, and the illustrauons are adm :rable."—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

A NEW NOVEL BY HELENE GINGOLD. 


THE CHILLINGFIELD CHRONICLES. By 
the Author of ‘* Denyse,” ‘A Cycle of Verse,” &c. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of the Author. Cloth, 6s. A story of English life in the reign of Queen 
Anne, full of incident and adventure. 

UNW N’'S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 6s. each. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ MOONLIGHT,” “ SUSANNAH,” &c. 
THE PAITEN EXPERIMENT. by Many ©. 
ANN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE.” 

, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. By 
MELIA E. Barr. 


Mr. UNWIN will send his Illustrated Announcement List to any address post 
Sree on application, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





JOHN LANE’S BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 





Price 6s. 


CULLIVER’S TRAVELS, With upwards of 100 Illustrations 


: by Herbert Cole. : Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A volume which might well become the standard illustrated edition of a 
work which is perennia'ly young.” —Ziterature. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. With 100 


Full-page Illustrations, Title-page, Frontispiece, and Cover Design, by 
Percy J. Billinghurst. Uniform with ‘‘ A Hundred Fables of sop.” 
Fep. 4to. 6s 


on 


1is will be a book to keep and cherish.” —Queen. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUN: Fairy Tales. By 
EvetyN SHarP. With 8 Full-page coloured Illustrations and a Cover 
Design by Nellie Syrett. Fep. 4to. 6s. 

** Miss Sharp knows fairyland, knows exactly what it is like, and what kind of 
people one meets there.” —Academy. 


PIERRETTEs Fairy Stories. By H. De VerE STACPOOLE. With 
20 Full-page Illustrations and Cover Design by Charles Robinson. Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘* One of the most artistic books for children that has made its appearance 
this year."—Gentlewoman. 


Price 4s, 6d. 
BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK, Containing: BLUE 


BEARD, THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, BABY’S OWN ALPHA- 
BET. With New End Papers, Covers, Titles, and newly-written Preface 
by WALTER CRANE. In parts, 1s. each; in volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
** No one has been able to dispute Mr. Crane's position as Limner-in chief to 
the Nursery ; his books will always remain favourites.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


A CHILD’S PRIMER OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Otiver HERFoRD. With 48 Illustrations by the Author. 4s. 6d. 
** Quite brilliant drawings and verses, one of the best books of the year.” 
Saturday Review. 


THE SUITORS OF APRILLE: 2 Fairy Tale. By Norman 
Garstin. With 20 Illustrations and a Cover Design by Charles Robin- 
son. Cloth, crown 8vo. gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

**A charming little story, written in the vein of true romance. Young readers 
will follow the adventures of Aprille with the eager interest born of a healthy 
desire to se virtue triumphant and wrong deposed.”—Pad/ Mall. 





NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





Third Edition Now Ready of 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, By StTerueN Puituirrs. Crown 


8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


UNIFORM WITH PQEMS, By STEPHEN PuILuirs. Con- 
taining CHRIST IN HADES and MARPESSA. 

‘This poet has the secret of beautifully sustained and modulated emotion, of 
maintaining through a long passage a varied, progressive, unflagging dramatic 
thrill, a secret which should make his work a Godsend to the stage artist capable 
of truly feeling and interpreting it.” 

Mr. Sipnrey Cotvin, in the Wineteenth Century. 

“That Mr. Phillips will go on to give us plays that are both plays and poems, 
and so to enrich what is, after all, the most glorious dramatic literature in the 
world wider and deeper than that of the Greeks, and nobler than that of 
France—we do not doubt. His play shows that he has in him the capacity 
which was once ‘so ancient and so eminent’ among us." —T7he Spectator. 

‘* He has attempted the bravest and most difficult vehicle in literary art, the 
supreme accomplishment for poets at any time, and he has succeeded.” 

The Outlook. 


IN CAP AND BELLS : 2 Book of Verse. By Owen SEAMAN. 


Uniform with “ The Battle of the Bays.” Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

*** Horace at Cambridge’ and ‘ The Battle of the Bays’ were delightful 
volumes, that are frequently taken down from a near bookshelf. ‘ In ‘ ap and 
Bells’ is no less welcome, if, indeed, it does not even excel its predecessor in the 
happiness of its satire and the lightness of its touch.”—Morning Post. 


POEMS, By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With an Introduction by 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, and upwards of 70 Illustrations and a 
Cover Design by Henry Osprovat. Crown 8vo. bound in buckram, 6s. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gireert 
White. Edited by Grant ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illustrations 
by Epmunp H. New. Uniform with ‘Walton's Angler.” Fep. 4to. 
568 pages, bound in buckram, 21s. net. 

** An artistic triumph.”—PadZ Mall Gazette. 
‘*A4 magnificent edition.”— Daily News. 
**A delightful edition.”"— Daily Telegraph. 


OUTSIDE THE CARDEN, By Heven Mitman (Mrs. Cald- 
well Crofton). With 10 Full-page, 25 smaller Illustrations, and a Cover 
Design by Eomunp H. New. Uniform with “ In the Garden of Peace,” 
by the same Author and Artist. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP, 80 Full-page Cartoons, 
40 Of which are hitherto unpublished, uniform with ‘‘Sketches and 
Cartoons,” ** Drawings,” &c. By C. D. Gipson. Oblong folio, 20s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
THE COLDEN AGE, By Kenneru Graname, Author of 


‘* Dream Days,” ‘* Pagan Papers,” &c. With 19 Full-page Illustrations 
and numerous Ornaments, and a Cover Design by MAXFIgLD ParrisH. 
Poit 4to. 6s. net. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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Miscellaneous 


In a previous issue we erroneously gave the price of Messrs. Dent’s 
** Beethoven ” as 4s. 6d. instead of 3s. 6d. 

‘* A Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins,” by G. /. H7//, JLA., 
of the British Museum, with 15 collotype plates, is not only meant for the 
collector, but ‘‘ chiefly as a guide to put students of Antiquity in the way 
of bringing numismatics to bear on their difficulties.” (Macmillan. Pp. 
295- 95.) 

‘*Field and Folklore” is described as an ‘‘attempt to help the 
beginner in the studies of our wild mammals, birds, snails, trees, flowers, 
grasses, ferns, fossils, flint implements, Xc.,” and is made by Harry 
Lowerison. It also includes a chapter on Folklore by A//red Nutt; a 
primer for school and field rambling clubs. (Nutt. Pp. 77.) 

‘* Principles of Speaking,” by Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. ‘* A practical 
exposition of the art of public speaking.” Contains chapters on ‘* Pronun- 
ciation, Articulation, and Flexibility,” ‘* Gesture,” ‘* Varieties of Delivery,” 
‘*Extemporaneous Speaking,” ‘‘ Debate,” ‘‘ Parliamentary Law,” Xc. 
(Putnams. Pp. 466. 75. 6d.) 

In **The Modern Safety Bicycle” HW. A. Garratt seeks to ‘‘help 
riders to understand their machines rather than to assist manufacturers.” 
(Whittaker. Pp. 224. 35.) 

‘* Telephotography: an Elementary Treatise on the Construction and 
Application of the Telephotographic Lens,” by Zhomas R. Dallmeyer, 
f.R.A.S., with 26 plates and 66 diagrams, is a highly interesting work, 
dealing with a development of photography that will greatly extend the 
uses of the camera. (Heinemann. Pp. 148.) 

‘* An Introduction to the Study of Central Station Electricity Supply,” 
is by Albert Gay, M.Jnst.E.E., and C. H Yeaman, A.lnst.E.E., and 
has 200 Illustrations. ‘*A discussion of general principles and a brief 
mention of the devices that can be introduced to meet the essential 
conditions of a safe, efficient, and economical generation and distribution 
of energy.” (Whittaker. Pp. 467. 10s. 6d.) 

** Newton’s Laws of Motion,” by ?. G. Zazt, is not a text-book, still 
less a cram-book, but ‘‘a short and pointed summary of the more im- 


portant features of what I have called the basis of the subject.” (A, & C 
Black. Pp. 53. Is. 6d.) 
New Editions and Reprints 
Messrs. Macmillan have issued the four editions of /%/zgerala’s 


** Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” with the original prefaces and notes; a 
very handsome volume, bound in what appears to be vellum, and beribanded 
and delightfully printed on the best of paper. (Pp. 290. 8s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Blackwood have reissued George Eliot’s ** Silas Marner,” well 
illustrated by Reginald Birch. The book is tastefully bound and well 
printed. (6s.) Particularly dainty are Messrs. Dent’s ** Temple Classics 
for Young People.” The three tiny volumes before us contain Harriet 
Martineau’s ‘* Feats on the Fjord,” Charles and Mary Lamié’s ** Tales 
from Shakespeare,” and ‘*The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my 
Children,” by Charles Kingsley. These booklets are charmingly illus- 
trated, bound in peacock-blue leather, and in every way worthy to take a 
place beside Messrs. Dent’s other delightfully produced ‘* classics” (25. 
each). In their new edition of A. Z. Stevenson's ** Treasure} Island,” 
handsomely illustrated by JZ. Wal Paget and reset in good type, Messrs. 
Cassell ‘‘ aim at presenting ‘ Treasure Island’ in a form not only superior 
to any previous edition, but worthy of the world-wide celebrity of the 
work.” They have succeeded. (6s.) 


BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BOYHOOD OF A NATURALIST. By Frep Smitu. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 


rown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


BRITISH FOREICN MISSIONS. By the Rev. WarpLaw THompson and Rev. 
A. N. Jounson, M.A. (Victorian Era Series.) Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TENNYSON : a Critical Study. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “ The best critical study of Tennyson 
that has been given to the public.” 

BRIVISH COLONIES: their Growth and Administration. By the Rev. W. P. 
GRESWELL, M.A., Author of “ Africa South of the Zambesi.” (Victorian Era 
Series ) Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The volume contains an interesting account of our African Colonies, 1837-1897. 

ENCLISH SATIRES, From Langland to Lowell. By OtirHanr Smeaton, M.A, 
(The Warwick Library of English Literature.) Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

, LITERATURE says: “ Mr. Smeaton's book is scholarly and has all the attrac- 
tions of its kind. The student who likes to be carried swiftly from century to century 
from one old friend to another, will find here what he wants.” 








By James OuipHant, M.A. (Victorian Era Series.) 


By SterHen Gwynn, B.A. (Victorian Era Series.) 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY, 
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EW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
AND SOME POPULAR NOVELS. 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


A HISTORY OF NURSERY RHYMES. 


** Will be found entertaining by everybody.”—JVorid. 


By Percy B, 
GREEN, M.A, 


“ The reader will find much curious matter in Mr. Green’s volume.” —Spee: 
A DAINTY BOOK, 


WOMAN AND THE WITS. 


Svo. art vellum, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 


tator, 


I igram son Woman, Love, and Beauty, 
Compiled by G. F. Monxsnoop. Small 


**A book that should find favour on every woman's table, 
collection of epigrams culled from every source.” —J/adame. 


FUN FOR THE NURSERY. 
NONSENSE NUMBERS AND JOCULAR JINCLES 
FOR FUNNY LITILE FOLK. A Nursery Book written by Druip Gray, 
Pictured by Walter J. Morgan. 4to. cloth, picture cover, 3s. 6d. 
** Appeals directly to children, and would make a delightful present for any little boy 


or girl. Messrs. Druid Grayl and Walter Morgan have a light touch which should 
make their book particularly acceptable.”— World, 


A MERRY BOOK. 


BACHELOR BALLADS And other Lazy Lyrics, by Harry A, Spurr, 


. 9 Author of ‘A Cockney in Arcadia.” With 50 
Illustrations by John Hassall. Artcloth, 3s. 6d. 


_ ‘Delightfully droll..... This book can be prescribed as a certain cure for low 
spirits. The illustrations by John Hassall are distinctly clever.” —G/asgow Citizen, 
A “DICKENSY” STORY. 
A COMEDY OF TEMPTATION s aChristmas Story. By Tristram 
® Courts, Author of “The Pottle 


Papers.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


It contains a varied 


A FUNNY BOOK. 
THE PILLYPINGLE PASTORALS. 


by W. J. Morgan. Art cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“This is a lively book of comical yarns......The book is frivolous, but it is funny, 
and any reader will like it who enjoys a hearty laugh.” —Scofsman. 
AFRICAN ADVENTURES. 
A SON OF AFRICA A Tale of Marvellous Adventures, by Anna, 
® CoMmrTeEssE DE Bremont, Author of ‘ The Gentle. 
Cloth, gilt, 6s. 

**It is seldom that one has an opportunity of reading such a fascinating novel. The 
Countess exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the varied phases of South African life, 
alike on the Rand and among the savage tribes around the Zambesi. She is prodigal of 
incident, gifted with a vivid imagination, and writes in that graphic style which compels 
us to finish the book before we lay it down. ‘A Son of Africa” is decidedly original in 
its conception, an unconventional combination of thrilling adventure, fantastical visions, 
and religious teaching....../ An exciting romance. It reminds us partly of Fenimore 
Cooper, partly of Rider Haggard, and partly of Olive Schreiner. 

A Brilliant Society Novel. By * ied Fourth Edition, with 


Glas 
SHAMS! sot ai 
® new Preface, now ready. Boycotted, but clever. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘* A pungent, cleverly written, and altogether out of the common rut Society novel, 


A new humorous book b 
Drvuip Grav_, IIlustrat 


man Digger.” 








row Evening Times. 


‘Ss 


“BOYCOTTED.” 


The author unsparingly exposes the ‘little ways’ of smart people...... Every san 
reader will wish the author success in his efforts to expose the hollowness and rottennes 
of ‘aristocratic, virtuous London.’ —Christian World. 


MORA + Being One Woman's History. A Novel. By T. W. Sreicut, Author of 
* “The Mystery of Heron Dyke,” &c. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 

“ One may run through the story of ‘ Mora’ with considerable enjoyment of th 
brisk development of an amusing little drama...... It is clever in contrivance, and livel 
and entertaining.” —-Scotsman. 


FROM REAL LIFE, 
A MAN ADRIFT. 


Being Leaves from a Nomad’s Portfolio. By Bart 
KENNEDY, Author of “‘ Darab's Wine Cup,” “Th 
Wandering Romanoff.” Cloth, gilt, 6s. 

“‘ Vivid and strong, touched with that picturesque, vigorous fancy with which intellect 
illuminates and interprets the life of action......Mr. Kennedy has talent of a strong 
order. He shows it clearly in this latest book, in the strength with which he puts these 
scenes before us, in his power of conveying his impressions, and his picturesque point 


of view. No one can read this tramp’s reminiscences without adding to his knowledge 
of human nature and to his comprehension of a somewhat unknown walk of life. 


Daily Telegraph. 
“A REALLY GREAT WORK.” 


AN OBSCURE APOSTLE: Translated from the original Polish of 


Madame Orzeszko (the Georges Sand of 
Poland). Cloth gilt, 6s. 


“Tt is a really great work, a powerful and realistic presentation of the currents which 
have been for generations struggling for mastery among the Jewish people. It reminds 
one very much of Mr. Zangwill’s best work, only it is stronger in its consistency of manner 
and purpose.” —Morning Leader. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HYPOCRITE.” 
MISS MALEVOLEN A Realistic Study of Modern Life in London 
® Art cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ You don’t get far into this novel—about a couple of pages cram 
begin exploding and the repartee detonating, and the subtle tierce and carte of wit pe 
wit fuf-fuffing like so many squibs and crackers on the Queen's Birthday ; and this 
coruscation is kept up in a way to make your bair cur! until the end of the pf a 
The author has abundant literary aptitudes, exemplified over and over again by the 
pages of this clever book.” —Scotsman. 

** An improvement on ‘ The Hypocrite.’ ‘ E y 
sense of character, and a more conscientious endeavour in the direction of art...» 
The author of ‘ Miss Malevolent’ has qualities which would never be suspected by a 
reader who missed these pages of powerful writing.” —Literature. 


before the epigrams 


There is more constructive ability, a keener 





Complete Catalogue post free on Application. 





London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross. 
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TH E 


International Fur Stor 


163 & 165 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
FUR-LINED OVERCOATS 


ready for immediate wear 


nm £10. 


CARRIAGE RUGS 
IN MINK, BEAR, BEAVER, WOLF 


and a variety of other Furs. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. | from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


dite ct Gate ot ie len | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








Oe ee i i i iii inal 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
Fis thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,'—London Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, ILLUSTRATED. Maps by JoHNn BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and its Beacons, 
Tho Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, a and 8t. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and ‘the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwiihell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Tim “ Particularly good.’—Academy. 
The best Handbook to ae ever issued. —Liverpool Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON 42°, ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A. 
4g. THE HoTELs or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Liangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Bookseliers. 











BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. JESSE’S 


* Richard III.,” 1852 ; Stevenson’ s ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 
2 vols., 1882; ‘* Inland Voy: age,’ * 1878 ; Swinburne’s ‘‘ Queen Mother,” Pickering, 1860 ; 
** Atalanta,” 1865; Borrow’s ‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘‘ Edinburgh University 
Magazine,” 4 parts issued 1871; ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Alken’s 
‘‘T]lustrations Popular Songs,” 1825; Rawlinson's ‘‘ Sixth Ociental Monarchy,” 1872. 
Rare Books Supplied. State wants.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Oiut-of-print Books supplied, Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.--THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 
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SENT. | ’ 
FOR LAINE Shoe eae || DON’T CUDGEL 
DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever | OU R | 3 
Y . 


a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 
Made in 8 sizes at 


10/6 


Adds immeasurably 











to celerity and 


\\\ ers 
comfort in W io 
> 4 = 
writing. 1 6/ 6 = 
The World’s 9 5 | ins 
Best Pen, | 
UP TO 
Best Makers. POST FREE. 


What BRACE to wear, but— 


Ih Widnes TTT i|| it y 
‘ | : 3 , gv CARI C 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO A 











VS 


BRAINS 





: 





MABIE, TODD, & BARD, | o Sent on receipt, of P.O. for 45... to 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C,; 95 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; & 3 EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER C.) Trade should apply to' WELCH, a R ACES 


| E.C. 
AND OF ALL STATIONERS, | MARGETSON & CO., Moor Lane, 


ee ee, Se a Sa seaeiieniamiaeaiasiaiial E.C., or any wholesale house. 














** The Leading House for Good Vintages.’”’ 


“== HATCH, MANSFIELD & C0" "= 
7. ar j © PRINCE OF WALES. 


Winme Merchants, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Apply for Calendar of Vintages and Price List. 


OUR QUOTATIONS are the lowest anywhere obtainable, and include the fr@e delivery of any quantity, 
large or small, in London and Suburbs, or to any Railway Station in Great Britain, or any Port in Ireland. 


WE ONLY SELL Wines of good Vintages. Light and low-priced Wines of all descriptions a 
special feature. 











THE AUTHENTICITY of every Wine. and Spirit sold by us is guaranteed independently by the best 
known Growers, Shippers, or Distillers. 


XMAS HAMPERS made up from our regular listed stocks, packed and delivered frre@e@ as above. 
Specimen assortments are shown below. For complete assortments see December PRICE LIST. 





No. 1. 12 Bottles, 2i/- No. 2. 12 Bottles, 30) No. 5. 12 Bottles, 4Q/- 
3 CLARET, Ch. Castlenau, 1893. 2 CHAMPAGNE, Veuve Laville, 1889. | 4 CHAMPAGNE, Veuve Laville, Ex. Quality, 1889. 
1 HOCK, Bodenheim, 1895. 2 CLARET, Ch. Castlenau, 1893. | 2 CLARET, Chateau Clos Grand Meyr, 1893. 
2 PORT, Byass’ Light Tawny. 2 PORT, Cockburn's Light Medium Dry. 1 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Golden. 
1 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Light, Medium Sweet. 2 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Light, Medium Sweet. 2 PORT, Hunt's Ruby. 
3 MARSALA, Woodhouse's L.P. 1 WHISKY (Scotch), “ Trafalgar. | 4 WHISKY (Scotch), E. F. G. H. Matchless. 
4 BRANDY, Fine Frenc 1 WHISKY (Irish), Persse’s, 7 years old. | 5 . . 
» Fine French. 1 BRANDY, Otard’s Fine Cognac, 1889. | 4 WHISKY (Irish), Persse’s, 10 years old. 

e DY, F y . ) Sarees 

1 WHISKY, Fine Old Scotch. 1 GIN, Fine Unsweetened. 1 BRANDY, Otard's Fine Cognac, 1889. 


The recipient of a CHRISTMAS HAMPER bearing the name of HATCH, MANSFIELD & CO. 
has the assurance that the quality of the contents is guaranteed. 
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: Printed for the OuTLook Pustisuinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square; and Published at 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcx, London, Melbourne, Sydney. Brisbane, Perth (W.4.), and Cape Town. 
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